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Official Notice 


To All Members of the National 
Retail Credit Association: 


You are hereby notified that the 
Thirty-third Annual Business Confer- 
ence of the National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation will be held in the City of St. 
Louis, Missouri, June 16-17-18 and 19, 
1947, for the election of officers and 
four directors at large, and the ratifica- 
tion of directors elected by the respec- 
tive districts, also the installation of 
officers and directors and the transac- 
tion of such business as may properly 
come before the meeting. 


Officers Whose Terms Expire: 


President, H. L. Bunker, Oakland, 
California; First Vice-President, J. A. 
H. Dodd, Portland, Oregon; Second 
Vice-President, H. L. Reagan, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; and Third Vice-Presi- 
dent, T. W. Walters, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Directors’ Terms Expiring in 1947: 


The terms of the directors for Dis- 
tricts 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, and four 
directors at large expire at the Confer- 
ence. The directors elected by Districts 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, will be ratified and 
installed for two year terms and the 
four directors at large will be elected 
and installed for two year terms. 


L. S. CROWDER 
General Manager-Treasurer 


Attest: 
ARTHUR H. HERT 
Secretary 
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JOHN E. BEACHEN 


HERE COULD BE no more tangible op 

portunity for friendship presented to one 
country from another than this invitation to 
accept the responsibility for the preparation of 
material for this issue of The Crepir Wor p. 
We members of the Auckland Creditmen’s Club 
duly appreciate this gesture of good will from 
credit men in the United States of America. 

Our club, with a membership of 240, is one of 
the major luncheon clubs of the Auckland City. 
It is truly representative of the whole commer 
cial community covering every avenue of credit 
giving, working in close cooperation with the 
New Zealand National Creditmen’s Association. 

It is a long step from the day when the 
founder of the club, the late Hugh W. Dent, 
thought that one of the greatest factors in the 
control of credit was a truly cooperative spirit 
between credit managers and executives. Al 
though we were all members of the Association, 
we had little opportunity for fraternising in an 
atmosphere where personal friendships leading 
to a better understanding could be built up. Our 
club, by the cordial relationship that exists 
amongst its members and the opportunity that 
presents itself over a light luncheon, of discuss 
ing mutual problems, has gone a long way to 
ward a better understanding in the credit world 
of Auckland. 

Apart from this aspect, the educational oppor 
tunities that offer themselves from the luncheon 
speeches have been invaluable to the members. 
In reading many articles in The Crepir Wor.p 
one senses that the same idea prevails in the 
U.S.A.; so that although we are only a young 
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country, we are following on in the steps of an 
older one that has realized the wonderful advan- 
tages of trading under a controlled credit system 
that fosters increased business and protects the 
honest receiver of credit. 


THE LATE 
HUGH W. DENT 


To a great extent, the World War II has had a 
tremendous effect on the amount of credit re- 
quired. Our little daily transactions are shown 
to be so infinitesimal compared with the major 
credit arrangements between our respective 
countries. We have come to understand credit 
in its wider sense under the Lend Lease arrange- 
ments among the United Nations, and have wit- 
nessed the wonderful achievement that resulted 
from such a gesture of good will from the great 
\merican States. We acknowledge the value of 
cooperation in the wider sense and can see a 
greater realization of cooperation in the nar- 
rower sense. With fond memories of so many 
\merican soldiers and marines who came 
amongst us during the war period, we in New 
Zealand have closer ties with the U.S.A. than 
ever before. 

With speed of transport we are brought into 
still closer relationship and it is hoped that by 
means of the National Credit Systems, that 
should become possible in the aftermath of the 
War, we will grow even yet closer together, to 
our mutual gain and prosperity. The closer our 
business arid. social associations become, the 
stronger will that cooperation grow, and thus the 
opportunity of introducing ourselves to Amer 
ican credit executives in this issue of The 
Crepit Wortp is doubly welcome. 


JOHN E. BEACHEN 
PRESIDENT 
AUCKLAND CREDITMEN’S CLUB, 1945-46 
AUCKLAND, NEw ZEALAND 
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HERE IS NO DOUBT that after long and weary 
years of strife and disorder, the peoples of the world 
today earnestly desire that lasting peace shall be estab- 
lished. It seems to me that the greatest factor in estab- 
lishing and maintaining peace is complete cooperation 
between the English-speaking peoples of the world— 
between the peoples of the United States of America and 
the British Empire. It is not sufficient just to talk about 
this desirable state of affairs—each one of us must do his 
or her part to attain it. Perhaps the first thing is to have 
a proper understanding of each other. 

On a number of occasions during the past twenty years, 
| have had the privilege of visiting the United States and 
of seeing many parts of that vast country. I have seen 
enough to realize that it would be folly for me to express 
opinions about conditions in the United States. How- 
ever, I have learned enough to know that we British 
people must disabuse ourselves of any idea that Americans 
are especially interested in our affairs, because they are 
not; there is no valid reason why they should be. They 
form a nation of their own with their own difficulties 
with which it is their first duty to concern themselves. 
My last visit to the United States, a few months ago, 
was brief ; but even though my opportunities for observa- 
tion were limited, I was satisfied that the American 
people are alive to the world situation, and the necessity 
to shoulder their share of the responsibility of establish- 


ng a lasting peace. 





Peace and the Common Man 


J. A. C. ALLUM 
His Worship, The Mayor of Auckland 
Past President, 1933-35, Auckland Creditmen’s Club 
Auckland, New Zealand 






Good sometimes comes out of evil, even out of war; 
the tremendous number of American sailors, soldiers and 
airmen who served overseas have returned home with 
a better understanding of the outside world. They have 
no doubt returned home with varying opinions of the 
countries they visited and the people they met, but at 
least they know that there is a great outside world full 
of problems. 

On previous visits to the United States it was neces- 
sary for me to explain carefully to many people the loca- 
tion of New Zealand, and in fact, on some occasions that 
the country existed at all! On my last visit, however, 
| found that the people I met were well-informed about 
New Zealand. This is largely because so many American 
servicemen and women visited the country during the 
war. Many New Zealand servicemen also visited the 
United States, so the people of each country now have 
a better knowledge of each other. 


It is true that while the habits, customs, and even the 
speech of Americans and New Zealanders may vary to 
some degree, we have the common determination to pre- 
serve the democratic way of life and to live at peace. 
It appears to me that it is the duty of each of us, 
whether American or British, to do his or her utmost 
to foster and encourage friendly relations. In democ- 
racies the common man can exercise great influence for 
peace, so let us avoid carping criticism and seek to find 
the best in each other and thus do our part to assist in 
assuring the lasting peace we all desire. 








Some Facts About New Zealand 





The Port of Auckland 
(See Front Cover) 

THE PORT OF AUCKLAND, New Zealand, is 
only a century old, yet it is known throughout the world 
48 an important centre of trade and overseas air terminal. 

The Auckland Harbour Board, constituted in 1871, 
has kept pace and indeed has been in advance of the 
development of world shipping. In modern appliances 
it is one of the best equipped ports in the Empire. Early 
in the history of reinforced concrete marine structures, 
Auckland had its permanent wharves of that order. The 
whole waterfront today is a monument to the enterprise 
and farsightedness of its engineers and successive boards. 

Electric cranes of substantial capacity are found on 
all wharves and mobile plant in the covered storage 
sheds of ample capacity. Operating on the Harbour are 





\ 










two powerful tugs, pilot launches and an 80 ton float- 
ing crane (revolving and self-propelling), ladder, suc- 
tion and grab dredges. 


The latest wharf nearing completion is designed to 
li: rdle expeditiously, by conveyors and other equipment, 
direct to ships, from trains and cool stores the great 
volume of butter, wool and other primary produce of the 
province, dispatched to Australia, the Pacific, Great 
Britain, America and other countries. 

With a depth up to 36 feet L.W.S.T., not only large 
ocean-going cargo and passenger ships but battleships and 
aircraft carriers have berthed within a few feet of the 
main thoroughfare of the city. 

Auckland is a Naval Station well equipped with grav- 
ing dock and workshops adequate’ to the repair and 
recommissioning of naval and merchant ships. Smaller 
craft are accommodated on the 600 ton and 200 ton slip- 
ways. 

The Harbour is particularly suited to the develop- 
ment of aquatic sport and its many yacht and motor 
boat clubs have consistently contributed personnel in 


(Turn to ‘‘New Zealand Facts,”’ page 8.) 
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CREDIT CONTROL 





REDIT, or in other words “trust,” in one 

form or another is the surest foundation on 
which to build any business relationship. Some 
twenty years ago one of Auckland’s prominent 
businessmen took a trip to the United States of 
America. As a result of his observations there, 
on his return, he and several business associates 
decided to form a creditmen’s association. The 
organisation in Auckland was formed into a public 
company some eighteen years ago. Although 
technically not a co-operative company, it works 
on co-operative lines and it is necessary for each 
member, on joining, to take an “A” share in the 
company. 

It soon became apparent that for the movement to 
become really effective it would be necessary to have 
units in at least the other three main centres in the 
Dominion. One of the founders, therefore, went south 
and set up units in the other three main centres. These 
units were originally branches but were shortly converted 
into separate companies. Although the Auckland com- 
pany is a small shareholder in these other units, they are 
all separate financial entities and manage their own 
affairs; however, information is freely interchanged be- 
offices. The Auckland 
some twelve smaller Auckland 
which, with the parent company, provide a fairly com- 
The total setup 
enables any of our members, or any overseas unit with 


tween Association in controls 


units in the Province 


plete coverage of the whole Province. 


whom we are in contact, to ascertain the credit standing 
and paying habits of any of their customers or prospective 
customers. 


Enquiries Handled in Auckland 


In Auckland we handle some 1,000 enquiries per week 
amongst which are all types of credit enquiries, i.e. from 
wholesale merchants in connection with customers with 
whom they are contemplating dealing, either on secured 
or unsecured accounts ; or with customers whose accounts 
are becoming slow; and also in connection with prospec- 
tive employees. Secondly, we handle enquiries from 
retail merchants in connection with customers opening 
new accounts, or regarding customers whose accounts 
have become slow, also in connection with all forms of 
time payment or instalment selling. So far as the latter 
class is concerned, we also record all repossessions made 
of chattels sold under this form of security as a result 
of the payments not being forthcoming. 

We, of course, also clip and card all published in- 
formation such as judgments, bills of sale, registration 
of companies, debentures, liquidations of companies, dis- 
solutions of partnerships, accidents, fires, court cases. 
In fact, we record all information which could, directly 
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H. W. BULLOCK 
New Zealand Institute of Creditmen 
Auckland, New Zealand 


or indirectly, affect the credit standing of the person or 
firm concerned. 

The founders of the Association decided that to ensure 
the most expeditious service possible for its members, 
the Association should use the telephone service wherever 
possible. We therefore receive enquiries, gather infor- 
mation and transmit reports per medium of the telephone. 
In this country the telephone system is owned and 
operated by the government. The officers of the Tele 
phone Department have been of the greatest possible 
assistance, and with our collaboration have designed a 
special system, and this in no small measure has con- 
tributed to the great success our telephone service has 
attained. 

We also employ a special staff trained to interview 
prospective customers, as our merchant members, when 
approached by people new to their territory, send them 
to us to be interrogated so that we can obtain reliable 
firsthand information from them and so have a com- 
plete record available to answer the enquiries which are 
sure to follow as a result of their setting up in business. 

In the Builders Supply Merchants section of the 
Association we have established what we éall a Builders 
Group. The merchant and sub-contractor members of 
this Group (who are, of course, also members of the 
Association) meet at this office each month and discuss 
an analysis of the builder’s outstanding accounts prepared 
from information sent to this office by the Group mem- 
bers each month immediately their monthly figures are 
completed. In cases where the outstanding amount is 
large in proportion to the total known purchases, or if 
cases where the analysis shows that the builder consist 
ently has amounts owing for over three months, the 
Group meeting instructs us to invite the builder to come 
in to the office and discuss his position with us with 4 
view to seeing if there is any way in which his creditor 
or this Association can help him. We investigate the 
builder’s position and report to the next Builders Group 
meeting. 

This system has had a marked effect in reducing the 
number of builders who get themselves into seriou 
financial difficulties and even when they do, the amount 
involved is by this system kept down very considerably. 
Our efforts in this and other directions have had 3 
most marked effect in reducing the amount of money 
“frozen” in overdue accounts in both the wholesale and 
the retail trades. 

The operations of the Association are quite open a 
we encourage both the givers and the receivers of credit 
of any kind to come and inspect our Bureau so that W 
can demonstrate to them that our activities are confer 
ring a benefit on the community as a whole. We do no 
sell information. Each member, when joining, mu 
sign our contract which provides that he must, on tf 


(Turn to “Credit Control,” page 8.) 
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WORKMAN SERVICE, INC., of Chicago, Minneapolis and 
Los Angeles, serves more than 1500 business concerns 
throughout the country, handling business “overloads” in 
calculating, tabulating, typing and transcribing. Since 
70% of this huge volume of work is calculating, the use of 
Burroughs Electric Calculators is significant. More than 
300 Burroughs Electric Calculators are in use or on order to 
handle assignments accurately, swiftly, at low cost. 





In business after business, Burroughs has 
won the respect of those responsible for 
efficient handling of figures. They turn to 
Burroughs first—because they have learned 
that Burroughs is first in meeting their needs: 


First in Machines . . . with the most complete 
and flexible line, the latest time-saving fea- 
tures, the most modern machine developments. 


First in Counsel ... with thorough — 
of procedures, most pro- 
gressive ideas to meet 
changing conditions. 








First in Service . . . with the best trained 
service men, the finest service methods, the 
most convenient service arrangements. 


These three factors underlie the satisfac- 
tion that Burroughs offers to business, 
large or small. The stepped-up tempo 
of Burroughs research and development 
will continue to reward Burroughs users with 
the finest in machines, counsel and service. 
Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES +« NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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large numbers to the merchant and naval fleets. Boat 
harbours and amenities provided by the Board involved 
an expenditure of over £300,000. 
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Fresh water direct from the reservoirs in the water- 
shed is available at all wharves. Railway connection 
with lines from all parts of the Dominion is found at 
all the berths on the city wharves. Special attention 
has been given to the supply at short notice of coal and 
fuel oils direct from storage tanks and hulks. 

Waitemata Harbour (Port of Auckland), beautiful in 
situation, favoured by large expanse of deep water and 
multitude of sandy beaches, splendidly equipped, and 
blessed with equable climate may be described as “the 
excellency of the antipodes.”—Charles Frederick Garratt, 
Board, 


Treasurer and Accountant, Auckland Harbour 


Auckland, N. Z. 


Meet the People 

THE PREVIOUS CENSUS of the population of 
New Zealand was taken in March, 1936, and a period of 
914, years elapsed between that census and the recent one 
in 1945. In that interval the population of the Domin- 
ion increased by 172,509, or 10.9 per cent, making the 
total population 1,746,319. This total includes 44,096 
members of the Armed Forces who were overseas at the 
time of the Census. 

The outstanding feature of the Census is the evidence 
of the remarkable swing of population to the North 
Island. The population of the North Island is now more 
than double that cf the South Island, the ratio being 
67.3 per cent, against 32.7 per cent. 

The North Island population—now 1,146,228—shows 
an increase of 128,192 since the last census, while the 
South Island population—now 555,955—shows an in- 
The North Island 


increase accounts for 99.8 per cent of the total increase of 


crease of 221 in the same period. 


population. 

The second important change revealed by the Census 
is the drop in rural population. Cities and boroughs, 
which have contributed 115,906 to the total increase of 
the Dominion’s population, now contain 63.1 per cent 
of population, compared with 59.3 per cent in 1936. 
Most of the urban increase has been in the larger centres, 
particularly Auckland and Wellington, and is largely 
due to the industrial development—including the con- 
centration of wartime industries—in those areas. 

Fifty or sixty years ago the Maori people (the natives) 
were dwindling; they were spoken of as.“‘a dying race.” 
But early in this century the Maoris began to increase 
in numbers, and in recent years have increased at a faster 
rate than the European population. The Maoris num- 
bered 97,263 in that same year. The percentage rate of 


increase between 1936 and 1945 for the Maoris was 18.1, 
compared with 7.6 for the white population and 10.9 for 
The term Maori includes half- 
Practically all the Maori people are in the North 
Island.—The Charles Haines Advertising Agency, Ltd., 
Auckland, N. Z. 


the whole population. 
castes. 
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quest, supply us with any information he has relative 
to anyone about whom we enquire. 

The operations of this Association are financed by 
the payment of an Annual Subscription. We have not so 
far managed to evolve any equitable method of fixing 
the subscription on the basis of capital, turnover, or 
number of enquiries, etc. In practice we find that a 
subscription fixed on any predetermined basis would not 
in a vast majority of cases be equitable because of the 
varying natures of the businesses conducted by our mem- 
bers. We have a minimum basis of seventeen guineas 
per annum payable in advance; but apart from this, our 
subscriptions are fixed by personal negotiation between 
the member and his Association. Many of our members 
pay us several hundred pounds per annum. 

In the course of our work we found that there was a 
very definite need for the establishment of a nonprofit- 
making organisation to handle assignments, supervisions, 
liquidations, etc. To meet this need, in 1939 we 
formed the New Zealand National Creditmen’s Asso- 
ciation (Auckland Adjustments), Limited. This Com- 
pany has been most successful in negotiating arrangements 
between debtors and creditors and in re-organising busi- 
nesses which have got themselves into difficulties from one 
It is the definite policy of this company, 
wherever possible, to save the business rather than just 


cause or another. 


realise on the assets. 

To look after the social and to some extent educational 
side of the credit control movement, it 
instigation of the management of this parent Associa- 
tion that the executives and credit managers of some ot 
our more advanced thinking members formed the Auck- 
land Creditmen’s Club (Incorporated) in 1929. 

We are the Dominion Representatives of the Interna- 
tional Association for the Promotion and Protection 
of Trade Ltd., London, and have contacts in Australia, 
the United States of America and India. We are not 
only willing’ but anxious to establish reciprocal relations 


was at the 


with other organisations working on similar lines to 


our own anywhere in the world. wat 





The Country 

New Zealand is a small country in comparison with the 
United States. The area of the three islands (North 
Island, South Island and tiny Stewart Island) totals 
103,043 square miles. That about equals the size ot 
New York State and Illinois put together. The popula 
tion (1,641,000) would just about go into Detroit or the 
Borough of Manhattan. 

There are no very large cities. 
(pronounced “awkland”), has 220,000 people. 
cities are Wellington, Christchurch and Dunedin. 

Since New Zealand is in the southern hemisphere, the 
seasons are the opposite of ours. It is winter from June 
to August and summer from December to Februar} 
Christmas and New Year are summer holidays, with 
Easter in the fall and Labor Day in the spring. Ané 
just to confuse you a little more, the southern part of the 
country is colder than the northern. 
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FEW MINUTES after the news had been 

received that Great Britain was at war with 
Germany, the New Zealand Cabinet made their 
decision. At 9:30 p.m., Sunday, September 3, 
1939, New Zealand was at war. Her war policy 
was not merely to defend New Zealand’s! shores 
but to give every contribution she could ‘to the 
prosecution of the war against the Axis powers 
wherever fighting had to be done. That was 
her broad strategy. If Britain needed help rather 
than New Zealand, New Zealand provided that 
help. For example, at the outbreak of the war 
New Zealand’s much needed squadron of Well- 
ington bombers was preparing to fly from England 
to New Zealand. New Zealand immediately 
handed them back to Britain and their New 
Zealand crews remained to fly them with distinc 
tion and courage. , 

After Dunkirk, when England was short of equipment 
and munitions, New Zealand immediately shipped half of 
her scanty store of rifle ammunition to Britain. When 
earth-moving equipment and modern road-making ma- 
chinery were needed in the Middle East or in Malaya, 
New Zealand sent her bulldozers and other large scale 
mechanical plant to do the work. 

When the onrush of Japanese aggression was still un- 
checked, New Zealand sent half her remaining trained 
troops, half her limited bomber force, and all her anti- 
aircraft guns, to defend the outpost of Fiji—key to Pacific 
Strategy. 

Although volunteering was then at full flood, New 
Zealand, seeing that the war was going to be long and 
bitter, introduced compulsory military service in the mid- 
dle of 1940. Thenceforward practically every man from 
the age of 18 to 45, whether married or single, took his 
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place in the fighting services. At the most acute stage 
of the war only about 10 per cent of the men of military 
age were held back by the Armed Forces Appeal Boards 
because their most useful service to their country could 
be rendered in their existing occupation. 

New Zealand’s military policy was shaped to meet the 
changing circumstances of the war. When Japan was 
driving toward the South Pacific there was compulsory 
service for every man in New Zealand either in the Home 
Guard or in the Emergency Precautions Service, which 
corresponds to the British A.R.P. All men between 18 
and 65 were conscripted into Armed Forces or E.P.S. 
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New Zealand contributed its Middle East Division, 
which is proud of its membership in the famous Eighth 
Army, which stayed on to fight in Europe. There was 
another Division in the South Pacific, which was for 
many months in action alongside American forces, par- 
ticularly in the Solomons. New Zealand sailors and air- 
men have fought in every theatre of war and are today 
assisting in the pacification of Japan. 

“If all the airmen of New Zealand were assembled 
together they could launch one of the R.A.F.’s famous 
thousand bomber raids—fighter protection, ground serv- 
ice, and all,” said L. W. Brockington, K.C., Adviser on 
Commonwealth Affairs, British Ministry of Information. 

New Zealand has only 355,000 men between the ages 
of 18 and 45. There were many thousands in the Army 
and Navy and 42,000 joined the Air Force and have 
served in every sphere where the Royal Air Force oper- 
ated, from Iceland to the Solomons. 

Many individual New Zealanders have achieved great 
distinction. Among them are Air Marshall Sir Arthur 
Conyngham, and Air Vice-Marshall Park, who in 1942 
brilliantly directed the air defense of Malta. Wing 
Commander Isherwood led the first British airmen in 
Russia, shortly after the German invasion of that country. 
Flying Officer Edgar (‘“Cobber’”) Kain won world re- 
nown as the first ace of the war. Sergeant Pilot J. A. 
Ward won the V.C. for his courage in crawling out on 
the wing of a bomber 13,000 feet above the North Sea 
to put out a petrol blaze. Many other New Zealanders 
have become world famous. 


Later Stages of the War 

In Britain in the later stages of the war there were 
seven all-New Zealand squadrons. When Japan entered 
the war, New Zealand’s strategy changed and it ac- 
celerated its Air Force expansion in order to give all 
assistance possible to the Pacific war. Between 1941 and 
1943 its numbers were trebled. ‘Training stations were 
converted into operational bases. Warhawks and Hud- 
sons were the operational aircraft. 

The R.N.Z.A.F. was brought under the control of 
the United States Commander of the South Pacific area. 
Squadrons were assigned an operational role in the Solo- 
mons. Bomber reconnaissance units operated there from 
1942. They dealt severe blows to enemy airfields and 
shipping, and sank at least two submarines. Warhawk 
squadrons flew from New Zealand to Guadalcanal. In a 
single month these squadrons destroyed at least twenty- 
two Japanese aircraft. 
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Some thousands of New Zealanders are in the Royal 
Navy but a bigger proportion is in the Royal New Zea- 
land Navy. They are to be found in all types of ships, 
from battleships and aircraft carriers to submarines and 
small patrol craft. New Zealand ships include Achilles 
and Leander, powerful light cruisers, and a fleet of little 
ships, corvettes, mine-sweepers, and submarine chasers. 

The Achilles, under the command of Captain W. E. 
Parry, R.N., played a glorious part in the first cruiser en- 
gagement of the war, when in December, 1939, she helped 
to destroy the German pocket battleship 4dmiral Graf 
Shee. 

The Leander saw action in the Indian Ocean, where in 
1941 she destroyed an Italian raider and cooperated with 
H.M.A.S. Canberra, when two German supply ships 
were sunk. In the Mediterranean the Leander assisted 
in the Syrian campaign by shielding the coastal flank of 
Empire troops. 

Ships Served With Distinction 

Both Achilles and Leander served with distinction in 
actions in the South Pacific, which demanded not only 
intrepid courage, but superb seamanship on the part of 
both officers and men. 

After Japan commenced hostilities it was agreed with 
the United States that the combined naval forces of the 
Australian and New Zealand areas should be placed un- 
der United States command and styled “Anzac Force.” 

Off Gaudalcanal in January, 1943, two 530 ton New 
Zealand corvettes Kiwi and Moa fought a gallant and 
successful action with a 1,600 ton Japanese submarine, 
which returned fire with her 5.5 inch gun. After three 
rammings by Kiwi the submarine was wrecked. The 
Moa was later lost in action off the Solomon Islands. 

New Zealand recruited its Army Nurses, _ its 
W.A.A.F.’s, W.A.A.C.’s and W.R.N.S. Army Nurses 
in the Middle East have won the admiration and grati- 
tude of the New Zealand Division for their courageous 
work through all its campaigns. Some of them travelled 
with the advanced field hospitals in the long pursuit of 
Rommel’s army. 

In New Zealand the Air Force established the first 
women’s auxiliary unit—on January 16, 1941. No longer 
only transport drivers, typists, or cooks, W.A.A.F.’s per- 
formed highly technical duties. The Navy’s W.R.N.S. 
came next. The duties of the Wrens included 
plotting and special technical and secret work. 

The Army’s W.A.A.C. was the last auxiliary to be 
established. Some Waacs served with coastal batteries 
and at anti-aircraft stations, operating predictors and 
range and height finders. Some were engaged in radio 
location. Women serving in the auxiliaries performed ex- 
cellent work in the Middle East and in the Pacific zone. 
Women working in factories, offices, public services, and 
on the land, replaced men for service in the Armed Forces. 


map- 


War against Japan has made New Zealand an impor- 
tant Pacific base for the United Nations. New Zealand’s 
forces in the Pacific—soldiers’ garrisoning islands, air- 
men engaged in combat and reconnaissance over the Solo- 
mons, sailors, whose ships form part of the Anzac naval 
force—all these are maintained, supplied, and largely 
directed from their homeland base. 

New Zealand also was a base for American forces. 
Thousands of American troops on their way to the 
combat zones completed their training here. When re- 
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lieved in the tropical fighting zones they came to New 
Zealand to recuperate, and were cared for in hospitals in 
New Zealand. Aircraft used in South Pacific operations 
were repaired and overhauled here; so were merchant 
supply ships. New Zealand’s ability to furnish food was 
of tremendous importance to the Allied cause. “Many 
ships which would otherwise have to carry foodstuffs from 
the other side of the Pacific were enabled to convey. muni- 
tions, or to be used on other oceans. 

In addition to special requirements in the Pacific, New 
Zealand, from the commencement of the war, supplied 
great quantities of wool, meat, butter and cheese ‘to the 
United Kingdom. In the production of these farm 
products New Zealand is pre-eminent and despite her 
great depletion of manpower, kept up and increased her 
supply. 

Three weeks before Pearl Harbour was attacked, the 
New Zealand Government received a request for the con- 
struction of an aerodrome at Nandi, Fiji. Three days 
after Pearl Harbour, nine hundred men from New Zea- 
land, together with plant, gathered from all over the 
Dominion, were on the site at Nandi. Five weeks after 
Pearl Harbour, Nandi was being used by Liberator 
bombers on their way to the South Pacific theatre of war. 
The public works organization which achieved this con- 
struction miracle won lavish praise from American en- 
gineers. 

No less remarkable was the achievement which enabled 
thousands of American troops to march into camp in New 
Zealand to find huts, cookhouses, messrooms, canteens, 
hospitals, electric lights, water, drainage and roads, where 
only six weeks before there had been bare paddocks, un- 
watered, undrained and unroaded. 

Fortifications, hospitals and factories were built to 
produce food and ammunition. Huts, warehouses, and 
prefabricated for assembly in Pacific 
Wharves and bases for the Navy, magazines 


hospitals were 
Islands. 
for bombs and shells, stores for equipment and ships to 
guard New Zealand’s coasts—all these were built expedi- 
tiously and well. 

Private building was stopped, materials were ear- 
marked for war use, new factories were built to make 
what New, Zealand could no longer import, retired 
building tradesmen returned to their old employment. 


The Building of Airfields 

The building of airfields was immensely helped by 
New Zealand’s prewar construction programme. ‘Today 
the Dominion has nearly one hundred aerodromes and 
emergency-landing grounds—one for every ten miles of 
its length. 

Complete modern hospital accommodation was pro 
vided for 9,400 patients—more than the entire prewar 
accommodation in New Zealand. One of the hospitals 
in the Auckland area included 122 buildings, with 3 
floor area of 8 acres. 

Construction of war vessels reached the rank of 4 
substantial industry. Over 400 barges and tugboats wert 
built for the United States Navy. 

When the war began New Zealand had practically m 
heavy industries, but she made Bren gun carriers, mor 
tars and mortar bombs, shells, grenades, aeroplane and 
tank parts, and thousands upon thousands of parts @ 
weapons of war, big and little. The value of all fac 


(Turn to “New Zealand at War,” page 12.) 
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GEOFFREY S. COX 





HE MILITARY TRADITIONS of America and 

New Zealand are similar. Both countries have 
never developed standing armies of any size, but have 
called their citizens to the colours when war arrived, 
and demobilised them as soon as peace made this prac- 
ticable. The result has been that military traditions have 
not, as for older established armies, like the British, grown 
up around particular regiments, which have lasted for 
centuries, but have arisen round units called into being 
for a particular war. 


In America it was Hood’s Texans of the Confederate 
Armies, for instance, or Minnesota Infantry who fought 
so gallantly at Gettysburg, who are remembered from 
the Civil War. In the last war the units which caught 
the public eye were divisions like the Rainbow Division. 
In this war it has not been the particular regiments 
or battalions which the public has heard of, but the 
divisions, such as Terry Allan’s First Division, a forma- 
tion brought together only for the duration of the war. 

The same has been true of New Zealand. In this war 
it is the Second New Zealand Division in particular, 
under General Freyberg, which has been the symbol of 
New Zealand’s fighting prowess. This division, too, is 
disbanded except for a brigade of the younger draftees 
sent to Japan. Its Commander is now the Governor 
General of New Zealand. Yet before it finally passes 
into history it is worth-while looking both from a 
New Zealand and American point of view at the achieve- 
ments of this one small, but very important force in 
the war. P 


There is no record of what Hitler said when New 
Zealand came into the war, but it is reasonable to 
believe that he shrugged his shoulders at the thought 
of what a country of one-million-and-a-half people could 
do to the mighty Third Reich. Yet chance, and the 
qualities of the troops and their leader, enabled the 
Second New Zealand Division to play a vital role in 
critical points of the war. 

The New Zealanders first went into action in Greece. 
They fought at Olympus and Thermopylae, in the rear 
guard actions which constituted the greater part of the 
Greek campaign. The bulk of them were then moved to 
Crete. It was here that they played a decisive role. 
The Fifth New Zealand Brigade was the defending force 
on Maleme Aerodrome where the main German attack 


came in. Though the Island was lost, the casualties in- 
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ficted on the Germans were so heavy that Hitler refused 
to launch another airborne attack in the course of the 
war. Exact figures of the casualties inflicted on the 
Germans have not yet been given out, but it is known 
that the dead alone totalled twenty times more than all 
the Germans killed in the Greek campaign. 

The New Zealanders were evacuated by the Royal 
Navy from Crete at the end of the battle, and fought 
again in the Desert in November, 1941, when they carried 
out the first relief of Tobruk. It was in 1942, however, 
that they again intervened at a crisis. They and the 
Ninth Australian Division were flung in to plug the 





gap at Alamein in July, 1942. There is no doubt that 
it was the violent counterattack of these two fresh 
divisions which did much to halt Rommel. 


The halting of Rommel at that time meant saving the 
Middle East, preventing the Axis joining up with Japan 
and so shortening the war by months, if not years. 
General Freyberg took a leading part in the planning of 
the great Alamein battle of November, 1942, and his 
troops took a leading part in the routing of Rommel 
there. They moved with the Eighth Army right through 
to Tripoli, and early in 1943 struck another decisive blow. 
This was when the New Zealanders, with British armour 
in support, outflanked the Mareth Line and enabled the 
Eighth Army to link up with the American troops, on the 
right flank of the armies, striking toward Tunis from 
Algiers. 

The remainder of the war for the New Zealand Divi- 
sion lay in Italy. At Cassino, in March, 1943, they took 
over from the Americans and with the support of Flying 
Fortresses and other American bombers waged a deadly 
but inconclusive battle of the ruins of Cassino. In 
July, 1944, they spearheaded the entry into Florence. 
In the Spring of 1945, as part of the Fifteenth Army 
Group, under General Mark Clark, the Division again 
took a leading part in the knockout blow given to the 
Axis in Italy. As a fitting conclusion to this long 
series of campaigns, General Freyberg was decorated, 
by General Mark Clark, with the American Legion of 
Merit, in the courtyard of Miramare Castle at Trieste. 

Doughboys and New Zealanders fought side by side in 
other theatres, too, particularly in the closing stages of 
the Guadalcanal battle, and in the other attacks in the 
Solomons. Indeed from 1942 onwards, the New 
Zealand Army, Navy, and Air Forces in the Pacific, came 
under American Command. The men of our two coun- 
tries have always worked well together in this fighting— 
a good augury for the Peace. Lafaal 





GEOFFREY 8. COX, a 
New Zealand Rhodes 
Scholar, was engaged in 
journalism in London 
when war broke out. He 
immediately enlisted in 
the New Zealand Division 
and served in the Battle of 
London and in the cam- 
paigns of Libya, Greece and Crete. Invalided 
when evacuated, he joined the staff of the New 
Zealand Ministry to America and was Charge 
d’ Affaires during the Minister’s absence. When 
the ministerial post was again filled, he re- 
signed so he might again join his comrades in 
the New Zealand Division in the fighting in the 
Middle East and in Italy. He remained with 
them until the armistice. 
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GILES C. DRIVER 


GILES C. DRIVER, who had been Credit Manager 
of the May Company, Cleveland, Ohio, since 1919, re- 
tired on February Ist. At a luncheon given by his 
friends of the Cleveland Credit fraternity, eighteen of 
those present had attended the first Credit Exchange 
Meeting with Driver, in 1919. 

In recognition of the many years of cooperative service 
which he contributed to the success of the local Associa- 
tion, a beautiful desk was presented to him at the Credit 
Bureau’s Annual Dinner and Meeting held in Hotel 
Cleveland, February 4, and attended by six hundred 
people. 

Born in Pike County, Georgia, Giles spent his early 
years in the New York banking and credit field. After 
serving with Wannamaker’s, he became Credit Manager 
of Mandel Brothers in Chicago, from whence he assumed 
his duties with the May Company in Cleveland. 

He held the highest offices possible in the credit field, 
having been a Past President of the National Retail 
Credit Association, where, until now, he has been an 
active director; Past President and Director of the 
Cleveland Retail Credit Men’s Company and a past 
chairman of the Credit Management Division of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association. 

His numerous friends will be able to reach him at 
his home—28552 Detroit Road, Westlake, Ohio— 
where he intends to pursue his hobbies of dog raising, 
automobiles and reading of credit periodicals. 

Joseph L. Fowler, who became associated with the 
May Company, Cleveland, on 1946, 
assumed duties of Credit Manager, February 1, replac- 
ing Mr. Driver. “Joe” was connected with Jordan 
Marsh Company, Boston, for many years. He is a Past 
President of the Boston Retail Credit Association, and 
Bureau Operating 


November 1, 


served, also, as a member of the 


Council. 

Below is a photograph of Giles Driver and Joseph 
Fowler, taken at the Credit Bureau’s Annual Dinner, 
at Hotel Cleveland, February 4th. 
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‘*‘New Zealand at War” 


(Beginning on page 9) 





tory production has increased by 35 per cent since the 
beginning of the war. 

New Zealand provided footwear and clothing not only 
for her own forces, but also for United Nations forces 
overseas and in 1944 one found not only New Zealanders, 
but Englishmen, Indians and Americans wearing jackets, 
greatcoats, and boots which were the product of New 
Zealand. 

New Zealand’s factory production was geared to the 
war at least as much as other countries of the United 
Nations. In engineering, 84 per cent is for military 
purposes, 16 per cent for civilian; in sawmilling, $4 
per cent military, 16 per cent civilian; biscuits, 81 per 
cent military, 19 per cent civilian; and clothing 71 
per cent military, 29 per cent civilian. 

“There is nothing within our means and the bounds of 
common sense that we can do for these men that we 
ought not to do.” That statement by the Prime Minister 
defines what everyone in New Zealand thinks about 
providing for ex-servicemen and the widows, children, 
and dependent widowed mothers of men who gave their 
Men and women, Maori and paheka, who have 
served in any of the British armed forces are provided for. 
Merchant seamen are also covered. 

After medical grading the serviceman gets twenty- 
eight days’ leave on full military pay with dependents’ 
allowances continued, and a free railway pass available 
any time within twelve months of discharge. There is 
a maximum mufti allowance of £25 paid on retirement 
from the services, the full sum being payable to those 
with twelve months’ service. 


lives. 


Allowances for Returned Servicemen 

Returned servicemen who are unfit for work or cannot 
be placed immediately in suitable employment are paid 
rehabilitation allowances up to thirteen weeks. The 
rates run from £3.10.0 a week for a single man to £ 
for a married man with wife and five or more children. 
Over six thousand allowances have already been granted. 

All members of the Armed Forces have the right to 
reinstatement in their prewar jobs. Every employer & 
obliged to find the worker employment on his return 
from service. The provision of suitable employment at 
adequate wages for all men is one of the most important 
duties of the Rehabilitation Board. So far, provision 
has been made for at least forty thousand men. Cart 
has been taken of all servicemen and women alread) 
returned and demobilized—9,093 from overseas and 
13,513 from home service. There have been jobs for all 
those who are fit, and pensions or full pay for the disabled 
or those under training. 

Good land near centres of population is being at 
quired for the establishment of permanently disabled 
pensioners on part-time farms. Farms and_ financial 
assistance will be available to ex-servicemen up to te? 
years after the war. Loans may be made up to 100 pet 
cent of valuation. Terms of payment are adjusted t 
meet borrower’s circumstances. Interest rates are low 


For some purposes loans are interest-free. 


New Zealand thus contributed her share in war and 
et 


with the other allies is striving for a lasting peace. 
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NEW YEAR’S EVE found me speeding toward New 
Orleans on the Panama Limited. Arrived there the next 
morning at 10:30, an hour late, and was met at the station 
by Stanley Kemp, a former National Director. On arrival 
at the Roosevelt Hotel 1 was greeted by A. C. Artigues, 
President of the New Orleans Association. Learned that 
Past President and Mrs. Leo Karpeles of Birmingham were 
in New Orleans for the Sugar Bowl Game, and during the 
morning we ran across them at the St. Charles Hotel. 
Later Mr. Kemp drove them to the Tulane Stadium where 
the Sugar Bowl games are played. It rained all morning, 
rather hard at times, stopped for the game, and commenced 
again later. Was a beautifully played game; the first half 
was North Carolina’s by long odds, as they played rings 
around the favorite—Georgia. In the last half however 
Georgia outplayed North Carolina and, in addition, had 
several lucky breaks, with the result that they won a very 
fine game. I attended as guest of the New Orleans Asso- 
ciation. 

Was not able to make any calls Thursday, January 2, as 
it rained hard all day, making it impossible to leave the 
hotel. Did call on Roy Bartlett, the Convention Manager 
of the Roosevelt, to thank him for his courtesy in letting 
me occupy his office for sleeping quarters New Year’s night. 
Planes had been grounded for two days and occupants of rooms 
could not get away. I did however have a room assigned to 
me early the next morning. 

Took the bus to Baton Rouge, Friday morning the third. 
Made calls on National Director Evans Roberts, Welch & 
Levy; former National Director Louis Selig, Rosenfield Dry 
Goods Co.; and Edgar A. Sowar, Executive Vice-President 
of the Louisiana National Bank, at one time Credit Manager 
of Welch & Levy. Called on W. F. “Bill” Decker, Bureau 
Manager, and on Elmer Uffman who operates the Collection 
Department for the Credit Bureau. Elmer is doing very 
well; one of his sons is attending Louisiana State University. 
He asked to be remembered to his many friends in credit 
work. At four o’clock I accompanied Mr. Decker to his 
home for a cup of delicious Southern coffee made, according 
to Bill, as only Mrs. Decker can make it. Bill lives in 
Port Gibson across the Mississippi from Baton Rouge, about 
the same distance from his office as he would be in Baton 
Rouge. That night we had a dinner meeting at a restaurant 
on the New Orleans Highway, about five miles from Baton 
Rouge. Arrangements were made for the 9:30 bus to stop 
there, en route to New Orleans, otherwise it would have 
been necessary to remain until 11:30. As it was I did not 
teach New Orleans until midnight. 


Baton Rouge Meeting 

The meeting was attended by the principal credit execu- 
tives, including Miss Marion Brooks, Past President of the 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America. I was 
handed a copy of the Louisiana Credit News, bulletin of 
the Louisiana Retail Credit Association, giving an account 
of the meeting of the Association at Alexandria on November 
10th. The officers and directors follow: President, Armand 
J. Rodehorst, Gately Marble Works, New Orleans; First 
Vice-President, P. A. Howell, Hemenway-Johnson Furniture 
Co., Shreveport; Second Vice-President, George L. Peterson, 
Maison Blanche Co., New Orleans; and Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss Julie J. Beer, Louisiana Savings Bank & Trust Co., 
New Orleans. Directors: William Decker, Retail Mer- 
chants Association, Baton Rouge; Leo E. Jones, Arkansas 
Fuel Oil Co., Shreveport; M. L. Moore, Jr., Credit Bureau, 
Lafayette; S. H. Pierce, Ensign’s, Lake Charles; W. W. 


Stevens, Hemenway-Johnson Furniture Co., Alexandria; and 


Journeyings of the General Manager « « * L. S. Crowder 


C. E. Whatley, Lee-Rogers Chevrolet Co., Monroe. Elmer 
Uffman of Baton Rouge was appointed Chairman of the 
Bulletin and Publicity Committee; Louis Selig, Marion 
Brooks and A. H. May, all of Baton Rouge, are the other 
members of this committee. 

Saturday was spent in the hotel taking care of correspond- 
ence as it again rained so hard I could not make any calls. 
Several of us had planned to go to the races but decided 
against it because of the inclement weather. The dinner 
of the Past Presidents’ Club was held at the Court of Two 
Sisters, on Saturday evening, January 4, at 6:30; although 
it was raining very hard only a few of the Past Presidents 
were absent. Those present were: Past Presidents, Leon 
Lichtenstein, A. L. Tassin, Jos. D. Henderson, Edw. J. 
Dobard, Hubert Fielder, Stanley W. Kemp, Joseph H. 
Bergeron, Geo. J. Springer, Kaa F. Blue, Carlos A. Casler, 
Armand J. Rodehorst, Ed. S. Burke and Gerald E. Tell, 
Immediate Past President. Honorary members of the Past 
Presidents’ Club present were: Harris Copenhaver, Fred 
Finnan and myself. Officers: President, A. C. Artigues; 
First Vice-President, C. D. Bornwasser; Second Vice- 
President, Ray J. Haydel; Secretary, Emile J. Flautt; and 
Treasurer, P. N. Gravois. The Immediate Past President, 
Gerald E. Tell of D. H. Holmes Co., Ltd. was initiated. 
He took everything in stride—and “everything” means 
plenty when applied to the Past Presidents’ initiation. The 
Association officers are not permitted to remain in the room 
during the initiation. 





Trip to Shreveport 


Monday noon I left by plane for Shreveport and was met 
at the airport by W. G. Readhimer, Manager of the Credit 
Bureau. It rained there all afternoon and evening, also 
on Tuesday morning. ‘The meeting Monday night at the 
Washington Youree Hotel was attended by 90 to 95. Paul 
A. Howell, Hemenway-Johnson Furniture Co., President 
of the Credit Bureau, presided. On ‘Tuesday, W. G. 
Readhimer and I braved the elements to call on the follow- 
ing: Paul A. Howell, Hemenway-Johnson Furniture Co.; 
Louis Selber, Treasurer, Selber Bros.; T. J. Neck, Controller, 
Goldring’s; Joe Bluitt, Controller, and Sol Rubenstein, Head 
of Rubenstein’s; C. A. Parks, Southwestern Gas & Electric 
Co. and Vice-President Retail Merchants Association; J. B. 
Booth, Jordan and Booth; and L. V. Gibbs, M. Levy Co. 

On Tuesday noon I attended the regular weekly luncheon 
of the Credit Club and spoke informally for 20 to 25 
minutes. Ward Paylor 
presided. Met A. L. Pollard, former Bureau Manager, and 
now in the wholesale business; he is President of the 
Electronics Co. During the morning it seemed doubtful 
that I would get out of Shreveport by plane. We made it 
however, but on reaching Monroe the ceiling was so low we 
could not land for 15 minutes. After landing, the plane 
could not take off for its next stop, Jackson, Miss., because 
of the weather. Made only two calls in Monroe, on 
Herbie Ryland, Manager of the Credit Bureau and Sam 
Davis of the Palace Dept. Store, a member of the NRCA 
for 15 years. He hopes to be able to retire in the next few 
years. The meeting that night at Hotel Francis was at- 
tended by 75-80, including the heads of the principal 
retail stores. Reservations had been made for 100, but the 
weather was so bad a number of cancellations were received 
during the afternoon. 

On Wednesday morning at 7:00 I left on the Missouri 
Pacific for Lake Charles where I arrived about 1:15 that 
afternoon. Could not reach there by plane, and as I had 


There were 25 or more present. 


been delayed reaching there last year, making it necessary 
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to cancel a luncheon meeting, I played safe and arrived the 
afternoon before the meeting. It was still raining, so no 
calls were made. The meeting on Thursday was attended 
by 100. It was the regular weekly luncheon of the Kiwanis 
Club, to which the retailers and Credit men had been in- 
vited. The President of Kiwanis introduced Maurice Frank, 
Controller of Muller’s, and a member of the National Associa- 
tion for many years, who in turn introduced me. Was de- 
lighted to be able to greet the Reverend Geo. F. Wharton, 
Jr., son of George F. Wharton, now deceased, a gentleman 
with whom [| had been associated in New Orleans many years 
ago. George informed me that he has been pastor of the 


Episcopal Church in Lake Charles for 17 years. 
Dinner at Lake Charles 


That night I was a dinner guest of the Bureau Manager, 
A. H. Vignes, Jr. and Mrs. Vignes, at a restaurant several 
miles from the city, on the highway to the airport. Again 
it looked doubtful if the plane would get through to New 
Orleans, but we did get away about a half hour late. 
Arrived there around midnight and reached the hotel about 
1:00 o’clock. It was raining Friday so very few calls were 
made; the same condition prevailed Saturday. That after- 
noon Stanley Kemp, A. E. Maurin, Emile J. Flautt, George 
Springer and I went to the Fair Grounds track to try our 
luck at the races. ‘The track was so muddy that one horse 

-a good “mudder” on which Stanley and I placed a bet— 
was left at the post. All of us, with the exception of George 
Springer, were small losers, but George had a profitable 
afternoon. 

Calls were made on the key Credit Managers on Monday 
and I was fortunate in seeing J. A. Smith, Assistant- 
Secretary, D. H. Holmes Co., Ltd., who had been seriously 
ill and was not at the store on my previous visit. Also 
extended greetings to Robert Leinhard, President of D. H. 
Holmes Co. whom I have known for many years. Was to 
have left on the 7:30 plane Monday evening for Memphis. 
The flight was cancelled, but | was fortunate in being able 
to obtain a parlor car seat on the Panama Limited which 
left New Orleans at 5:00 p.m. and arrived in Memphis 
around 11:00 p.m. 

On Tuesday I attended a luncheon of the Association 
officers and directors at the John Gerber Co. restaurant. 
Calls were made in the afternoon on H. C., 
Gerber’s, President of the Association; H. G. Orndorff, 
B. Lowenstein & Co.; J. J. Valentine, Secretary, Associated 
Retailers of Memphis; and FE. S. Eddins of the Credit 
Bureau. The dinner meeting Tuesday night at the Gayoso 
Hotel was attended by a representative group of Breakfast 
Clubbers, in fact it was the date of their regular meeting, 
and they accepted the invitation of the Memphis Retail 
Credit Association to meet with them. H. C. Stroupe 
presided, and Mrs. Lucy Mae Bibb, President of the Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Club of Memphis, spoke briefly. In 
opening my talk I referred to the fact that 5 years ago 
I addressed the Breakfast Club in the same room, at a 
Bosses dinner, and: at that time the Memphis Club, with 
a membership of 102, was the largest in the Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Clubs of North America. While they lost many 
members during the war, they still have a large, and a very 


Stroupe, of 


fine club. 

Was to have left Memphis by plane for Louisville at 
9:34 Wednesday morning but did not get away until 3:30 
in the afternoon. ‘This enabled me to call on R. W. Van 
Horn, Assistant to the President of Goldsmith’s, and a 
former Chairman of the controllers congress of NRDGA, 
and to have the pleasure of lunching with him. 


Arrived in Louisville a little after six o’clock Wednesday 
The next day was also rainy but it 
That eve- 


evening; still raining! 
stopped late in the. afternoon and turned cold. 
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ning I addressed the Retail Credit Managers’ Association on 
credit conditions as 1 observed them in my travels, and 
explained why Community Credit Policies were not possible, 
There were about 50 present, and the Association President, 
H. C. Richardson of Richardson Coal Co. presided. After 
adjournment several remained for the monthly game of 
poker, which is always an important event. It was the first 
meeting I had attended in two years. On previous occa- 
sions I left a few dollars with the Louisville Credit Men, 
but this year I had a little luck, and finished ahead about 
$4.00, which gave me a lot of satisfaction as in the past 
I’ve lost consistently. 

In the hotel Thursday afternoon, I met Cameron Beck, 
Director Public Relations, Clark-Babbitt Industries, New 
York, who gave such an excellent address at the Cleveland 
Convention, he was in Louisville for a meeting but had to 
leave at 5:00 p.m. and could not attend the Retail Credit 
Managers Association dinner. 

On Friday part of the day was spent with Carson L, 
Bard of the Credit Bureau, and the remainder of the after- 
noon and evening with my mother. Calls were made on J. 
Hardin Ward, Stewart Dry Goods Co.; H. J. Crouch, Kauf- 
man Straus Co., President of District 5, N.R.C.A.; J. A. 
Barnes, Appel’s and Carson L. Bard. 

Was to have returned to St. Louis by plane but flying 
was so uncertain that I arranged for rail accommodations, 
Arrived Saturday morning, 18th, and left again for Lincoln, 
Nebraska, on the afternoon of the 19th. On arrival there 
was greeted with cold snappy weather, but the sun was 
shining, the first I had seen in almost three weeks. 

Max Meyer, the Bureau Manager, a charter member and 
a former Director of the National Association, met me at 
the station. At noon there was a luncheon of Past Presidents 
and several other key members at the Cornhusker Hotel. 
Spoke briefly on credit conditions as I found them. Present 
were: Max Meyer and Ted E. Barger of the Credit 
Bureau; H. B. Smith, Gold & Co.; Fred S. Aldrich, Presi- 
dent, Lincoln Retail Credit Association and Vice President, 
Continental National Bank; Robert W. Gohde, General Loan 
Service and Vice-President, Lincoln Retail Credit Associa- 
tion; J. L. Owens, Miller & Paine; H. R. Amos, Magees, 
former N.R.C.A. Director; H. R. Beeson, Hardy Furniture 
Co.; G. H. Crane, First National Bank; Frank M. Stephens; 
Floyd Schutz, Van Sickle Glass & Paint Co.; C. W. Hyland, 
Landy-Clark Co.; L. H. Daft, Freadrich Bros.; W. W. Bauer, 
City Water & Light Dept.; Rex Smith, Ben Simon & Sons; 
and J. P. Plith, Secretary, Lincoln Retail Credit Association. 
In the afternoon, called on the first President (1916) of 
the Lincoln Association, George O. Smith, Treasurer of 
Miller and Paine. While there enjoyed a visit with R. E. 
Campbell, President of the Company, whom I had met on 
previous visits, and J. L. Owens, Credit Manager; also met 
John M. Campbell, Vice-President and Philip Watkins, Vice- 


President and General Merchandise Manager. 


Broadcast Over KFOR 
During the afternoon H. B. Smith, Max Meyer and | 
broadcast over KFOR for 15 minutes, the questions and 
answers being of particular interest to the consumers and 
credit granters of Lincoln and vicinity. At the dinner 
meeting that evening at the Cornhusker Hotel, L. H. Daft, 
a Past President of the Lincoln Association spoke on the 
history and accomplishments of the Association, now finishing 
its 31st year. My address was on credit conditions based on 
my observations, and outlook for the future. Fred §%. 
Aldrich presided, and the attendance was 171, including 
members of the Breakfast Club and the Lincoln Association 
of Credit Men. Mrs. Nell Hudkins, President of the Lin 
coln C.W.B.C. was introduced, as were also the President 
of the Lincoln Association of Credit Men and all Past Presi- 
dents of the Lincoln Association. 
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eft for Kansas City at midnight en route to Topeka, 
Kansas, where I arrived about 10:30 and was again greeted 
with snappy weather, but clear as a bell. Called on the 
President of the Association, Miss Mary Wall of The Crosby 
Brothers Co., and while there had a talk with C. L. E. 
Edwards, Treasurer of the Company, whom I have known 
for a long time and who has been a national member for 
nearly 29 years. 
Topeka Morris Plan Co., Program Chairman, and Mrs. 
Leah McAdow, Ray Beers Clothing Co., Chairman of the 
Educational Committee, who expects to start a credit school 
soon, using Phelps “Retail Credit Fundamentals”; K. B. 
Hobbs of Pelletier Stores Co., and D. D. Childs, Manager 
of the Credit Bureau. The meeting at the Jayhawk Hotel 
that night was presided over by Miss Wall and there were 
After the election of Directors, 
and my address there was an open forum for 30 minutes. 

Left for Kansas City, Wednesday morning at 
Called on A. L. Dye, Manager of the Credit Bureau of 
Greater Kansas City, and from there to John Taylor Dry 
Goods Co. for a visit with former National President, H. J. 
Burris. An informal luncheon was held at the Muehlebach 
Hotel and was attended by the following: Thomas W. 
Hutchason, Commerce Trust Co., President of the Associa- 
tion; H. J. Burris, John Taylor Dry Goods Co.; S. L. Fogel, 
Woolf Brothers; A. C. Webb, Berkson’s; E. C. Hogueland, 
Harzfeld’s; Don Faulk, Kline’s; Gale Rusk, Jenkins Music 
Co.; Fred Chrisman, Rothschild’s; Forrest Brunson, Emery 
Bird, Thayer; Al Hammond, Continental Oil Co.; H. M. 
McDonald, Cities Service Oil Co.; Roy Coffman, Aines Farm 
Dairy; and A. L. Dye, Credit Bureau. After the luncheon 
about an hour was spent discussing matters of mutual interest, 
in form of a lively round table session. Later calls were 
made on National Director Fogel, and E. C. Hogueland. 
Mr. Dye drove me to the station and I left for St. Louis 
at 4:00 p.m. arriving about 10:30 p.m. Lelialel 


Calls were also made on Karl F. Swanson, 


approximately 80 present. 


7:20. 





Register Now 


Registrations for the 33rd Annual Business Con- 
ference of the National Retail Credit Association, 
Associated Credit Bureaus of America, and the 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America, 
to be held in St. Louis, Missouri, June 16, 17, 18, and 
19, 1947, should be sent at once to the Associated 
Retail Credit Men and Credit Bureau of St. Louis, 
520 Chamber of Commerce Building, St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Use the blank below. 
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Spokane Honors Founders 


January 14, 1947, 350 members and guests gathered 
in the famous Davenport Hotel to pay homage to the 
founders of the Spokane Retail Credit Association. 

President John Perry welcomed the guests and turned 
the gavel over to the toastmaster of the evening, Ralph 
W. Watson, Past President of the Natiofal Retail 
Credit Association (1925-1926) and an Honorary Life 
Member of the Spokane Association. Mr. Watson 
reviewed briefly the highlights of the 36 years of 
progress.of the Association, pointing out that while 
Spokane is the 66th city in size in the United States, 
it has the fourth largest Retail Credit Association. He 
then recounted the faithful services and selfless devotion 
to the interests of Spokane and its Association of E. K. 
(Ned) Barnes, a Past President and a Past National 
President (1936-1937). As evidence of the sincere 
gratitude and appreciation of the Spokane Association, 
a second Honorary Life Membership in the Association, 
commemorated by a framed and engraved citation was 
conferred on him. 

Immediate Past President John Busby introduced all 
Association Past Presidents in attendance, they had been 
assigned a special table of honor. The founders and 
original members of the Association present at the meet- 
ing were then introduced as follows: Guy S. Hebberd, 
co-owner of Tull & Gibbs; O. M. Green, Regional 
Director, Reconstruction Finance Corporation; Lee S. 
Libby, President and General Manager, John W. Gra- 
ham Co.; R. H. Beamer, Maintenance Engineer, 
Federal Public Housing Administration; and E. D. 
Thompson, Office & Credit Manager, Jensen-Byrd Co. 

Those not present were: Glenn Pattee, first president 
in 1911, now in Los Angeles; W. G. Ramage, retired of 
Spokane; and H. V. Clumpner, formerly of the Palace 
Store, Spokane. 

The speaker of the evening, super-dynamic Captain 
A. A. Nichoson then enthralled the meeting with his ad- 
dress, “Free Enterprise—The Business Stabilizer.” 

Following the meeting the guests and members were 
entertained at the Annual Ball.—Herb Barnes, Chief 
Accountant, Vancouver Motors, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 
Canada, Vice-President, District 10, N.R.C.A. *** 


Registration Blank 


Registration Fees:—Delegates $12.50. Wives, families and 
guests $5.00. 
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~-$12. istrati Total 
Check Enclosed () $12.50 registrations—$ ota 
for._. 5.00 registrations—$ Total 
Grand Total $ 
Mail to: Associated Retail Credit Men of St. Louis, 


511 Locust Street, St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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What Is the Most Important Crero 


, a a a a a a a a a a ae a a ae ae a a a a a a ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ee: 


Opinions of Credit Executives 


If not the major problem in 1947, one of the most 
important problems results from the modification of 
Regulation W. And that problem is the danger of 
a return to competition in credit terms.—M. A. 
Askerman, Credit Manager, Paul A. Schmitt Music 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

x * * 


Ihe credit outlook for 1947 is cause for much concern, con- 
tingent upon unemployment due to strikes, possible legislation 
to control strikes, production let-up or releasing durable goods 
in quantity, complete withdrawal of credit control, and possible 
wage increases. Discontinuance of Regulation W_ will in- 
crease accounts receivable and cause people to buy beyond 
their ability to pay on time. Competition is growing keener; 
firms are eager for new business will sell terms and relax 
down payments. Credit granters must be alert, sift credit 
applicants. Better systems of collection procedure are vital. 
Public relations credit granters must employ good public rela- 
tions tactics. They may reject Joe’s credit application today, 
but should keep his good will for tomorrow. All credit 
granters, more than ever before, should educate customers to 
build sound credit records.—Stella Murphy, Credit Manager, 
Citizens Savings & Loan Corp., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

se 2 2 


The most important credit problem for 1947 will be 
the readjustment of our credit business covering that 
part of credit extension control which has already 
been eliminated from Regulation W. We should by 
all means follow a sound policy in working out our 
credit plan for handling this business. Then, if and 
when Kegulation W is eliminated entirely, this same 
sound credit policy should be followed closely. Next 
is the collection problem facing us for the next few 
months. Indications are now that we should adopt a 
close follow-up in our collections.—J. L. Sanford, 
Credit Manager, Bishop-Parker Furniture Co., Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

xk * 


From now on, retail business competition will be keener 
than ever and since Uncle Sam will no longer help on collec- 
tions, the credit manager and his staff must be more alert and 
more sales-minded than ever before. Therefore, the most 
important problem ahead for the credit granter will be to 
form and sell his firm on a credit policy that will maintain 
all present customers and gain more new, good-paying ones. 
—R. T. Schatz, Supervisor, Credit & Collections, Tae Wash- 
ington Water Power Co., Spokane, Wash. 

x * * 


From a medical standpoint, the most important 
credit problem for 1947 will be to watch credit risks 
and limits more closely. Money is no longer easy to 
get; collections are becoming more difficult. Ar- 
rangements must be made with the patient for the 
payment of his account, even before services are 
rendered, if the doctor is to receive what is rightly 
due him for his services.—Harold E. Scherer, Busi- 
ness Manager, The Monroe Clinic, Monroe, Wis. 

x F 


One of the major problems in credit work will be to re- 
educate the buying public. For the last five years money has 
come easily and has been spent freely. Everyone has become 
accustomed to the better things and still wants them; but 
everyone does not continue to receive the income to reconcile 
such purchases. The sales department will naturally want 
to sell as much as possible of the higher priced merchandise. 
It will be up to the credit manager to analyze the customer’s 
purchases in comparison with his present-day income. The 


credit manager will have to have the wisdom of Solomon and 
the patience of Job to satisfy the sales department and still 
make his collections.—Margaret J. 
Hopper Furs, Denver, Colo. 


Scouler, Credit Manager, 
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The most important retail credit problem confront- 
ing the credit granter in 1947 seems to be that of 
inflation and fluctuation of prices. It is hard to pre- 
dict how far store management will go in disposing 
of war merchandise now on the shelves, and which 
is of inferior quality. Some are of the opinion mer- 
chants will cut prices. I believe they will relax their 
credit policy and sell on longer time with smaller 
down payments. Styles too, from soft to hard mer- 
chandise, will change greatly when our factories start 
rolling 100 per cent. That also will be a factor in 
influencing the disposal of our war merchandise.— 
Royce Sehnert, Credit Manager, The Wichita Eagle, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

x kk 

Regular charge accounts should be kept on a 30-day basis, 
as was the policy in Regulation W. Club Plan Sales terms 
should be kept close to those terms and the same down pay- 
ment as established by Regulation W. Credit should not be 
extended over too long a period, as it would not be sound 
business policy —C. W. Schwettman, Department of Accounts, 
Sanger Bros., Dallas, Texas. 

se 2 2 

Preparing to handle the largest volume of credit 
business in history will be our most important prob- 
lem for 1947. The era of lush incomes is over; a 
buyer’s market with its competition and aggressive 
sales promotion will replace the seller’s market. Old 
credit and collection techniques will have to be 
dusted off and taught to newer employees. Credit 
granting will again become a science, and the exer- 
cise of free judgment will be a welcome change 
from government regulation. Sound credit policies 
and careful selection of risks will pay dividends; 
abuses and unscrupulous practices will be an open 
invitation to the enactment of corrective legislation. 
—R. M. Severa, Credit Manager, R. H. Macy & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

2 & & 


I'he most important problem facing the credit granter in 
1947 is that of maintaining an adequate control over the 
buying and paying habits of those customers who made big 
money during the war years and who must now adjust them- 
selves to lower incomes. In the transition from a wartime to 
a peacetime income, the credit granter will be faced with the 
task of keeping the credit customer’s purchases in line with his 
present earning capacity in such a manner as to retain the 
customer’s good will—R. J. Shapiro, Manager of Credit Sales, 
First Street Store, Duluth, Minn. 

2 @ 


The most important retail credit problem in 1947 
will result from the lifting of Regulation W. It can 
be overcome by an exchange of new ideas among 
credit men. Through our N.R.C.A. and its meetings, 
we can have a mutual exchange of thoughts and iron 
out our worst problems. This is the year in which 
we shall derive the most good from our N.R.C.A.— 
Griff Smith, Credit Manager, Hammond-Brown-Jen- 
nings Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 

x *k 


Regulation W has been of great benefit to retail business; 
I believe we should endeavor to continue its provisions 4 
far as good business and competition will allow: First, i 
making a general practice of freezing regular charge accounts, 
in order to control limits and to continue the good percentage 
of collections; second, in requiring a substantial down payment 
on contract accoutits on rnon-listed items, especially on clothing 
and on soft merchandise where the security is of little or 00 
value. Since the general public was educated to Regulation W, 
we should continue the practice to some degree as long as 
does not greatly affect our volume.—Sara Sterling, Managet, 
Department of Accounts—Collections, Sanger Bros., Dallas, 
Texas. 
x * * 
The most important credit problem confronting 
credit managers for the year 1947 is watching credit 
risks and limits because: 1. Money is getting 








x * 
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tighter with those in the small income brackets; 
2. The increasing cost of living and the decreasing 
value of a dollar; 3. The uncertain feeling about the 
period ahead; 4. More cash customers will want to 
use credit; 5. There is a tendency for people to over- 
buy; 6. Accounts receivable are increasing and col- 
lections are decreasing.—Sig. L. Weisskerz, Director 
of Accounts, The Union Company, Columbus, Ohio. 


Opinions of Bureau Executives 


We have passed through an era of Regulation W and into 
atime of relaxed credit policy. The Credit Manager and his 
personnel for 1947 will be faced with the greatest problem of 
all time, that of analyzing the credit risk. Even the old-time 
Credit Manager is not educated in the present-day problem 
of skips, nor has he had to deal with problems of unemploy- 
ment compensation, continuous strikes or walk-outs. Today a 
good credit risk may become a victim of circumstances over 
which he has no control, with a moderate amount of install- 
ment credit and open accounts he can be incapacitated over- 
night by strikes and from then on his payments may lag for 
weeks or probably for months until the strike is over. This 
means a new problem in granting credit and will call for a 
credit report on all new applications.—Roy R. Dexter, Manager, 
Clark County Credit Bureau, Vancouver, Wash. 

xk 


The expected increase in the use of credit will 
present one of the most important problems to both 
credit granter and credit bureau in 1947. Since 
competition will be keener, reporting service must be 
speeded up. This is not a bureau problem alone. If 
the credit granter will train his employees in giving 
and receiving credit information to the bureau, a 
great saving in time of both operators will result. 
Furthermore, the bureau can train its personnel, 
streamline its procedure; but if it does not receive 
ledger clearances and verification of employment data 
promptly, credit reporting service will be impaired. 
When both the credit granter and the bureau become 
fully aware of their joint responsibility, eliminate 
wasted time, train their personnel, adequate and 
efficient service can be assured.—Avadana Cochran, 
General Manager, Kitsap County Credit Bureau, 
Bremerton, Wash. 

x *k * 


Madison happens to be a university city as well as the 
state capital and therefore most all employees in this com- 
munity are on federal or state payrolls. So the incomes are 
rather stabilized and we do not run into the problems that 
industrial cities do where there are constant changes in pay 
tates. We have found that our most serious problem is over- 
buying. The unusual increase in credit calls recently indicates 
that the public is now running short on cash and would now 
again like credit. As a credit organization, we hope that our 
merchants will heed credit reports indicating overbuying. 
Despite the fact that the debtor’s credit standing may be good, 
merchants should refuse to sell him large amounts. The prob- 
lem is one of a constant fight against what we know is coming. 
Most Madison stores are cooperating fairly well. The second 
problem is down payments. Already, some types of business 
are advertising that they require only 10 per cent down pay- 
ment. In spite of all our effort to have a_ unified credit 
policy, some stores fail to cooperate—N. B. Critser, Manager, 
Credit Bureau of Madison, Madison, Wis. 

x kk 


A serious problem is the tendency on the part of 
the salesmen to oversell. In most stores salesmen 
are on a commission basis and are more interested in 
their commission than the customer’s welfare. An- 
other problem is the advertising of nothing down and 
$1.00 a month; the tendency is moving rapidly in that 
direction—Thomas Clarke, Secretary, Ogden Retail 
Credit Association, Ogden, Utah. 






The most important credit problem in 1947 will be the 
difficulty of holding many merchants in line on credit terms. 
Recently I called a mass meeting of Cheyenne merchants, all 
of whom promised they would voluntarily abide by the terms 
of Regulation W, at least for 90 days, even though controls 
had been lifted. All dealers still handling the 12 items which 
were not exempted definitely say they want controls to remain 
on these items. At a state meeting of Wyoming Automobile 
Dealers recently, all automobile dealers also stated that Regula- 
tion W should be maintained as regards terms and maturity 
contracts on automobiles—Wm. F. DeVere, Secretary-Manager, 
Cheyenne Credit Bureau, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

xk 


Overbuying will be a major problem which can be 
controlled by the credit granter. The use of complete 
Factbilt credit reports will enable him to extend 
credit on the basis of ability to pay and eliminate 
overbuying. A collection followup on open charge 
accounts as well as contract accounts must be care- 
fully considered. With the removal of government 
restrictions the problem of collections will be most 
important. The personnel problem will continue to 
demand attention. By careful selection and proper 
training of employees this problem is slowly but 
surely being solved.—L. C. Fox, Manager, Retailers’ 
Credit Bureau, Flint, Mich. 

.. 2 


The retail credit granter, and those responsible for his 
general credit policies, must increase cooperation with the 
local credit bureau to the end of greatly expanding credit 
sales on a sound financial basis. The credit granter who 
voluntarily clears all applications through his bureau is auto- 
matically setting up a justifiable credit control that is not in 
violation of the antitrust statutes. Factual information on 
each customer’s credit record, as revealed by the bureau, offers 
a valuable economic protection to both buyer and seller.— 
Marshall W. Hunt, Manager, Credit Bureau of Greater Lynn, 
Lynn, Mass. 

xk *k 


One of the biggest problems for credit granters in 
the months ahead will be to obtain clear pictures of 
their credit applicants’ financial condition. With an 
ever-increasing number of credit unions making co- 
signed loans in larger amounts; with banks and lend- 
ing agencies making larger and larger single signa- 
ture note loans, many persons are enabled to incur 
far more indebtedness than they can possibly liqui- 
date. Through this ability to borrow money against 
future earnings they are enabled to build up a false 
credit rating by paying merchandise accounts when 
due and which appears to be paid out of income.— 
C. L. McCalip, Manager-Secretary, Credit Bureau 
of Greater Peoria, Peoria, IIl. 

: 22 


Credit control will be the big problem. In controlling credit 
these three factors are necessary: Education of customers to 
build sound credit records; cooperation between merchants and 
bureaus; and determination by the credit associations to keep 
their members informed of current credit trends—H. A. 
Molony, President, Merchants’ Credit Bureau, Charleston, S. C 

x * * 


As merchandise which has been scarce for the past 
five years again becomes available, the temptation 
to overbuy will be tremendous. Individual credit 
managers will find themselves almost helpless, as the 
unscrupulous may jeopardize their best efforts. The 
solution may be found in’ credit educational cam- 
paigns starting with juveniles in the seventh grade.— 
Floyd Miller, Secretary-Manager, Pontiac Credit Bu- 
reau, Pontiac, Mich. 

xk 


Credit granters should adopt a store policy that will assure 
sound credit extension. It should reflect the proper down pay- 
ment and terms on installment merchandise, as well as the 
proper terms on open-account purchases. Merchandise sold 
on terms that are too long will encourage overbuying which 
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will result in credit losses. Store competition should be con- 
fined to service and merchandise. Competition in credits should 
be completely eliminated. Firms who adopt unsound credit 
policies will invite collection expense and the loss of sales 
from individuals who become heavily involved and go else- 
where to trade—Ralph A. Moffitt, Manager, The Credit Ex- 
change, Springfield, Mo. 
x * * 


Money is not as easy to get as it has been for the 
past four or five years. Still, certain types of mer- 
chandise, soon available, which has been scarce for 
several years, will cause consumers to over-obligate 
themselves. Because of this condition, credit granters 
will have some difficulty reforming the habit of se- 
lecting credit risks with the same care used prior to 
the free-spending and prompt-paying period.— 
Charles E. Moorman, General Manager, Credit Bu- 
reau of Jacksonville, Jacksonville, Fla. 

se @ 


To help the consumer get what he wants and at the same 
time to see that he does not overbuy will be one of the biggest 
confronting the credit granter in 1947—M. B. 


problems 
Manager, Merchants Credit Association, Savannah, 


Weldon, 

Ga. 
xk k 

The most important problem facing credit granters 

in 1947 will be holding the line on credit terms. With 

production of consumer goods increasing daily, 

coupled with the recent modification of Regulation 

W, retailers will be tempted to increase credit sales 

volume through the media of advertising terms. The 

adoption of a simple community credit policy, not 

in conflict with the anti-trust laws, will help to safe- 

guard against the return of competition in credit 

terms.—Fred L. Train, Secretary-Manager, Mer- 

chants Credit Association of San Diego, San Diego, 


Calif. 
x *k * 


There are two very important retail credit problems which 
will confront the credit manager in 1947. First, with the dis- 
continuance of the charge account section of Regulation W, 
it is expected that many customers will desire to buy to the 
limit on new and modern home equipment with only as small 
a down payment and monthly payments as might be possible. 
This could greatly embarrass the individual merchant. The 
second outstanding problem will be with the inexperienced, 
who may be just completing special training, uncertain as to 
where they may be residing twelve months later, and some 
having only a faint idea of just how much the cost of living 
has advanced.—Walter A. Lamb, Manager, Burlington Credit 
Bureau, Burlington, Vt. 

xk * 


The most important credit problem for 1947 is to 
insure a continued consumer respect toward credit 
obligations. The relaxation of government credit 
controls, together with increased inventories of soft 
goods plus a much greater selection of durable 
goods, will result in a shift from a seller’s market to 
a buyer’s market and a tendency on the part of the 
consumer to over-extend himself. and become lax in 
fulfilling his credit obligations. Now is the time 
for the creditor to establish and follow a sound 
credit policy based on accurate credit information. 

It is a golden opportunity to instill in the mind of 

the consumer public the value of maintaining a good 

credit record.—Ted E. Barger, Collection Manager, 

The Credit Bureau of Lincoln, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

x *« * 

The most important credit problem for 1947 is to sort the 
chaff from the wheat. During the war, credit extension and 
collection was a beautiful dream for credit managers. But 
sometimes waking from such a dream is quite a shock, as it 
will be in 1947. The problem is sorting out those who be- 
came good credit risks only because of circumstantial high 
incomes. During the war period, many families had several 
employed members earning abnormally high wages. Now, 
with only one 40-hour-a-week man employed and faced with 
high living expenses, these families will need watching, check- 
ing and limiting—Thomas E. Hite, President and General 
Manager, The Newark Merchants Credit Association, Newark, 
Ohio. 

x «kt 

As we enter 1947 to accept its responsibilities and 
opportunities, it will be necessary to maintain a 
credit policy which states: We expect our bills to 
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be paid promptly. We will not extend terms unrea- 
sonably—beyond the life of the article sold. We 
shall expect the customer to assume sufficient equity 
at the time of purchase and to complete the prompt 
fulfillment of contract. Our customers are our life’s 
blood. And we can best get along with them by not 
abusing or overselling. It is a long range policy 
that appears in the offing, one that must constantly 
be kept under control.—A. J. Kruse, Manager, Credit 
Bureau of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo. 
xk * 


The most important 1947 problem for the credit manager 
is his mental processes. Change in thinking must be faster 
than customer paying reactions, so that credit and collection 
procedures will anticipate the movement to greater credit risks, 
as rapidly depleted individual savings of high risk customers 
are dissipated. Much can be done in advance to avoid serious 
slowing-up of payments, and a condition of heavy charge-offs, 
by realizing how fast mass financial circumstances can change. 
Alert every worker in your credit department to realize that 
easy collecting war years are gone and we are again back on 
wages based entirely on production and sales output.—D. W. 


Prohazka, Manager, Credit Bureau of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan. 
x kk * 


We all realize that in 1947 the height of the eco- 
nomic reconversion period will be reached, and the 
merchandising supply will begin to meet the demand. 
As this condition evolves, the age old problem of 
competition will once again prevail and credit diffi- 
culties will arise. Competition will show itself in two 
ways: 1. Merchandising salesmen and firms will 
compete for sales volume. 2. Workers will compete 
for scarce jobs. This condition will lead to a more 
unrestricted use of credit by the seller in an attempt 
to get rid of high priced articles. Thus the poor 
credit risk will again find himself in possession of 
many unpaid contracts. To remedy this condition, 
credit must be granted only to deserving people, 
rather than to an unrestricted populace as a sales 
measure.—H. D. McGinty, President, Credit Service 
Co., Great Falls, Montana. 

x «xk * 


The most important credit problem for 1947 is the fear that 
with the removal of credit restrictions, the credit granter will 
slip back into the rut of cheap credit. characterized by such 
phrases as “No money down” and “Take a long time to pay.” 
The important question is will the credit granter use his new 
freedom from credit control wisely and constructively, or will 
he revert to the abuses that cheapened credit before the war? 
Will he have learned that sound credit is not cheap credit and 
that cheap credit is expensive credit? If the credit granter 
has learned these things, then Regulation W was not passed 
in vain—Philip Heller Sachs, Manager, Collection Department, 
The Credit Bureau of Baitimore, Baltimore, Md. 

, x * * 


The most important credit problem in 1947 will be 
a collection problem. During the past few lush 
years, every credit manager, professional man and 
institution has seen many an old account, that in 
some instances had been on the books for vears, paid 
voluntarily by the debtors. Regulation W also had 
its effect in inducing prompt payment. Our problem 
for 1947 is to convince these cred‘tors that such 
times are virtually over, and that they must once 
again make use of collection mediums such as ours 
and other affiliated members of the CSD. With 
consumer reserves in cash and bonds being depleted, 

it is more important now, than ever before. to in- 

stitute collection procedure early enough. It is up 

to us to bring this matter to the attention of our 
clients.—Terry Harris, Manager, Creditors Service 

Bureau, El Paso, Texas. 

x * & 

The most important credit problem for 1947 is the granting 
of credit to youth. Older people had no credit problems whet 
young, because credit did not exist. In youth, wants are the 
greatest with income low. It is unpleasant to talk to youth 
about paying debts totalling $500.00. The young man cannot 
understand how it happened so quickly and so much. Indi 
vidual credit granters do not over-extend credit, it is extended 
without the knowledge of other obligations. The solution? 
Inquiry should be made carefully about other accounts 4 
obligations, then add a complete report—W. D. Wooley, 
Manager, Adjustment Department of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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David W. Ahl 


It is with regret that we announce the passing, on 


January 7, in Detroit, of David W. Ahl, President of 


this Association in 1922. He was buried in Newville, 
Pennsylvania, his birthplace, on January 10. 

For some years Dave was in poor health, forcing his 
retirement from credit work. He was proud of his 
oficial connection with the National Association, and 
of the part he played in the development of credit men 
and retail credit. 

When Gimbel Brothers’ New York store was opened, 
he joined that organization as Assistant Credit Manager, 
and in January, 1918, became Credit Manager of The 
J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, serving in that capacity when 
the National Association met there in 1920. 

His many friends and particularly the “old timers” of 
the credit fraternity will be saddened by his death and 
will join us in extending sympathy to his loved ones 
in their great loss. 


Mrs. Frank D. Francis 
Chrystal Z. Francis, wife of the late Frank D. Francis, 
Credit Manager, The Emporium, San Francisco, Calif., 
died suddenly on February 13th. Her death was a shock 
to her many friends. She leaves two children Frank, Jr., 
and Linda Fay Francis. Her mother, Mrs. Clara 
Moseley, also survives. Our sincere sympathy is extended 
to them in their bereavement. 


William Gunn Ramage 


William Gunn Ramage, 79, a resident of Spokane for 
mere than 40 years, and former secretary-treasurer of 
The Hawkeye Fuel Co., died on February 5, 1947, after 
a short illness. 

Mr. Ramage retired a little more than a year ago, 
when The Hawkeye Co. was merged with The Diamond 
Ice and Fuel Co. He was a member of the Rotary Club, 
the Masonic order and the First Presbyterian Church. 

He was one of the founders of The Retail Credit 
Men’s Association in Spokane and a charter member of 
the National Retail Credit Association, in which he took 
an active interest until his death. 

He is survived by two daughters, a brother, a sister 
and a granddaughter to whom we extend our deepest 
sympathy. 





—. 





Help Wanted 


Combination controller, bookkeeper and auditor for 
department store office manager. Must have excellent 
teferences as to character and ability. Southerner pre- 
ferred. Apply by letter stating age and previous experi- 
nce. The Capitol Department Store, Fayetteville, N.C. 


—Position Wanted 


Credit Manager with seventeen years’ experience, now 
tmployed, desires new connection, preferably in town of 
from 25,000 to 50,000 population. Box 371, The 
Creprr Wor p. . 

















Coming District Meetings 


District One (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, Quebec, Canada, and 
Nova Scotia, Canada) will hold its Annual Conference 
at the New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass., April 24 
and 25, 1947. 

District Two (New York and New Jersey) and Dis- 
trict Twelve (Delaware, District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, Virginia and West Virginia) will 
hold a joint annual meeting in New York, N.° Y., 
March 2, 3 and 4, 1947. 

District Three (Florida, Georgia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina) and District Four (Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Tennessee) will hold a joint annual 
meeting in New Orleans, La., March 23, 24, 25 and 
26, 1947. 

District Six 


(lowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Superior, Wisconsin, and 
Manitoba, Canada) will hold its annual meeting in 


Cedar Rapids, March 16, 17 and 18, 1947. 

District Eight (Texas) will hold its annual meeting 
at the Gunter Hotel in San Antonio, Texas, May 11, 12, 
13 and 14, 1947. 

District Nine (Colorado, New Mexico, Utah and 
Wyoming) will hold its annual meeting in Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., April 13, 14 and 15, 1947. 

District Ten (Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington, 
Alaska, Alberta, Canada, British Columbia, Canada, and 
Saskatchewan, Canada) will hold its annual meeting in 
Vancouver, B. C., May 25, 26, and 27, 1947. 

District Eleven (Australia, Arizona, California, Ha- 
waii, and Nevada) will hold its annual meeting April 21 
and 22, 1947, in San Jose, California. 


Fred A. Matatall in New Position 

Fred A. Matatall has been named Controller and 
Assistant General Manager of A. J. Freiman, Limited, 
of Ottawa. Mr. Matatall was formerly manager of the 
Credit Bureau, Ottawa and Hull. Previous to that he 
was Treasurer of Charles Ogilvy, Ltd., Ottawa. At our 
Annual Conference in New Orleans, in 1942, he was one 
of the principal speakers, his subject being, “The Effects 
of Credit Control in Canada.” We welcome him back 
in the retail field. 


C. E. Waggoner Ill 
Charlie Waggoner’s many friends will be sorry to 
hear he is seriously ill. For those who would like to 
write him, his home address is: 300 South Erie St., 
Wichita, Kansas. We are all hoping for his speedy 


recovery. 
For Sale 


Active Credit Bureau with collections, in good business 
area of Western State. Bureau has shown steady growth, 
opportunity for expansion. If interested in good location 
investigate this. Box 372, The Crepir Wor pb. 
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Conducted by ARTHUR H. HERT, Research Director 


The Question 


How much of the decrease in charge account collections 
has been caused by the inevitable slowing up of the 
mailing of customer’s bills and the inability to obtain 
operators for mechanical billing machines? 


The Replies 


Austin, Texas: 
in our collection percentage up to the present time. 
Regulation W has not been out of the picture long 
enough to establish a trend. There is no doubt that the 
statement of one of our members concerning the late 
mailing of bills is entirely true. It is my belief that a 
slow but continued drop in our collection percentages 
We are having 


We have not noticed a reduction 


will be noticed throughout this year. 
many more requests for extension of time. 
x*kwk 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana: We have been most 
fortunate in being able to mail our statements about the 
4th or 5th of each month, and while it has slowed down 
collections for the first few days, we believe that we pick 
it up later on in the month. So far, our percentage 
of collections has not decreased over 4%. While we 
believe that collection percentages will drop, they could 
be maintained if the leading stores in every city would 
insist that accounts be paid according to terms. 
x**rk 
Birmingham, Alabama: 
at the present time in connection with mailing our state- 
We changed over to Cycle Billing as of May 23, 
At present our statements are being placed in the 


We have no problem 


ments. 
1946. 
mail within two to five days after billing date. Of 
course our collection percentages are smaller than they 
were twelve months ago, but we cannot attribute this 
in anv way to getting statements out late. 
2? 2 

Birmingham, Alabama: Delay in mailings and 
cycle billing has had this effect. We are still on old 
basis and are mailing statements on second business day 


of each month. 
x** 


Boston, Massachusetts: 
percentages are due partly to the delay in receiving bills. 


Our lowered collection 


However, a drop of from two to five percentage points is 
probably due to the financial condition of our customers. 
The cash position of many of our accounts is not as good 
as it was a year ago, and consequently, it is difficult for 
many to settle on a thirty-day basis. Under a cycle bill- 
ing operation, especially with increasing monthly sales, 
the tendency will be toward a lower collection percentage, 
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because approximately one-half of the month’s sales are 
included in the outstanding balance figure as of the first 
of the month; whereas, the statements for these sales 
have not yet been rendered to the customers, and conse- 

quently payment is delayed. 
. £2 FB 

Brooklyn, New York: 
an increased volume of charge sales. 
tions and increased charge volume mean a larger invest- 
ment in Accounts Receivables and less money in the store 
bank account. Credit men should interest themselves 
in all of the stores’ operations which tend to slow up 
Delay in mailing bills is certainly one of 


All stores have enjoyed 
Declining collec- 


collections, 
the reasons for slow collections. 
& =z f 
Chicago, Illinois: Bills must be mailed promptl 
in order to gather the benefits of early payment regard- 
less of whether they are on cycle or conventional bill- 
ing. Recently we were slowed up considerably, and 
found that it had affected our collection percentages 
However, after getting our bills out promptly, following 
the cycle closing, we noticed a further increase in our 
collection percentages. 


Cleveland, Ohio: 
there are a number of things that affect the percentage 
of collections, such as: Time of mailing the statements 
Collection Policy, Type of store, and whether or not 
trading stamps are given, and Percentage of charge t 
cash sales. The latter may not have any particular 
bearing upon collection rate, but in this city the highest 


xk 
Aside from general conditions 


percentage of charge sales also means the lowest collec 
tion rate over a period of the last nine years. Prior 
to Regulation W, the stores with the toughest collection 
methods were almost invariably highest in collections 
During Regulation W, the stores giving trading stamp 
were usually first in collections, irrespective of the time 
of mailing of the statements. A combination of prompt 
mailing of statements and a close collection policy wil 
gain the highest collection percentage. 

x*x«wek 

Jackson, Mississippi: 

have never gone out later than the tenth. When state 
ments are mailed out late, and payments start coming i 
it causes a very congested condition in our cashier’s office 
Late mailing has no appreciable effect on our monthl 
collection percentages. Even though Regulation W wa 
discontinued, we still handle our accounts in accordant 
with its provisions, and accept no charges on any accoull 
that is in arrears beyond the tenth day of the seconé 
month, except under unusual circumstances. 














Our monthly statement 
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Joplin, Missouri: Delayed mailing makes delayed 
collections, and smaller collection percentages for the 
month. We were delayed about five days in January 
getting our bills in the mails, which resulted in a 10% 
decrease in our January collections this year over 1946. 
Customers, as a rule, wait for the first of the month’s 
bills before mailing their checks. Late mailing and 
billing make extra work in the authorizing department. 

xx 

Kansas City, Missouri: Collections fell off a lit- 
tle for a short time after installing cycle billing, because 
our customers did not understand the new system. Then 
the general conditions existing caused a slight slowing 
up in collection percentages. The installation of cycle 
billing reduced the number of our bookkeepers from six 
to two, and the new machines are so simple to operate 
that there is scarcely any training problem in securing 
There is no doubt that the late mailing 
of statements, either 30-day statements or cycle billing 
statements, would tend to slow up collections. 

xkxxkwe 

Lincoln, Nebraska: We have been on cycle bill- 
ing since 1942, and there is no delay in our billing, even 
in peak periods. 


operators now. 


xk*kk 
Lowisville, Kentucky: ur experience has been 
like others in that our collection percentages have been 
gradually slipping for about a year. In the last two 
months, however, they have dropped sharply. Only a 
part of this is due to the fact that we get our bills out 
late. Two other very important factors are the natural 
reactions on the part of the customer from the lifting 
of the regulations on thirty-day charge accounts. Prob- 
ably the strongest factor, however, is that almost all of 
us have neglected our collection department since Regu- 
lation W was put in force. We depended on this regula- 
tion to do our collecting which was a sorry state of 
affairs and we have only ourselves to blame. Then too, 
there is always the timidity on the part of merchants to 
ask for prompt payment of their accounts. 
xk k 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: ‘lhe decrease in collec- 
tion percentages was due to the change in Regulation W, 
and also to several other factors, such as lower take-home 
pay, high cost of living, and overload of charge accounts. 
A large percentage of charge customers are still trying 
to keep up the standard of living, created during the 
period of high wages, at the expense of the charge ac- 
count. The result is they have been unable to pay as 
Promptly or as completely as formerly. 
xk kk 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: ‘The principal reasons 
tor the temporary slow-up in collections are: Natural 
relaxation on the part of consumers at the expiration of 
the regulation affecting charge accounts. Unusually; 
heavy buying during recent months and tardiness in mail- 
ing bills due to excessive volume of charge sales, labor 
conditions and inefficient equipment. 
xk 
Oakland, California: We do not attribute lower 
collections entirely to our late billing, but rather to a 
combination of late billing and customer inertia. This 
condition was anticipated prior to the closing of Reg- 
ulation W on thirty-day charge accounts on December 1. 





Oklahoma City, Oklahoma: We started on 
cycle billing in October, 1946. Our charge business in 
comparison with our cash business, for the past year, has 
been running about 52% charge and 48% cash. For 
1942, 1943, 1944 and 1945, the cash sales ran about 
53% cash and 47% charge. 

x** 

Omaha, Nebraska: During the past few months 
we have not been able to render our statements promptly 
the first part of each month. Definitely, this has con- 
tributed to a slowing up of the collection turn-over, and 
while we are in the process of changing to cycle billing, 
effective February 15, we expect to have a continuance of 
this slow payment record not attributable to customer 
neglect but to a mechanical condition within the office. 
From my past experience in cycle billing this condition 
will be rectified within the next sixty days. 

* 2 2 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: lf bills are held 
up until the 10th or 15th of the month, or later, obviously, 
the customer does not have the opportunity to pay the 
bill during that part of the month, and, of course, collec- 
tions will suffer. We have never been troubled with 
delayed bills. Our entire mailing is generally completed 
by the 5th of the month. We are not on a cycle billing 
system. 

xk 

Portland, Oregon: Our customers have been re- 
ceiving their statements sometime between the 10th and 
the 22nd of the month; about two weeks later than they 
should receive them. This is a decidedly contributing 
factor to the lowering of collection percentages. In- 
variably, we receive the same excuse from the customer 
when we ask for payment, “I just received my bill and 
surely I have thirty days to pay for it.” Relaxing of 
Regulation W also had some effect on collection percent- 
ages, but about seventy per cent is due to the tardiness 
of our statements. 

xk 

St. Louis, Missouri: When monthly statements 
are delayed in mailing, collections are slowed down. It 
is reasonable to assume that if the statement is in the 
hands of the customer around the first of the month, when 
most people are now paid, all or a substantial part of the 
statement would receive some attention out of that pay 
check. 

xx«r 

St. Paul, Minnesota: ur collection percentage 
for January, 1947, was 71.4; and for January, 1946, it 
was 80.2. Our slump in January this year was partially 
due to lack of personnel in the Billing Department, so 
that it was almost impossible to make a systematic 
follow-up on our collections. We are still operating on 
the conventional billing plan, and up to the present time 
we have succeeded in getting our bills out on time, 
except December bills which, however, were all in the 
mail during the first week in January. 


ze ef 
Springfield, Massachusetts: ‘The decline in Col- 
lection Percentages, at this time, is not due to any delay 
in mailing out bills. It is partly due to the elimination 
of Regulation W; but mostly to the increasing charge 
volume, which is taking the consumer a little longer to 
pay than has been customary. 


(To be continued next month.) 
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W. H. BUTTERFIELD 


“ INCE THE END of the war many retail concerns 
have resumed large-scale promotional effort by mail. 
Many others will do so within the next few months. 

The letter of welcome to newcomers represents one 
the best opportunities to develop new consumer busi- 
ness by mail. In even a normal year, hundreds of thou- 
sands of families move to new communities. During the 


of 


next several years of postwar readjustments, it is reason- 
able to expect the number of changes in residence to con- 
tinue at a rate far above the normal figure. 

Since many readers of “Credit Department Letters” 
have expressed interest in formulating effective letters for 
mailing to newcomers, the March commentary and illus- 
trations are devoted entirely to this type of consumer-rela- 
tions letter. 

Each new family that moves into a community is a 
source of potential business for many concerns in that 
area. In some cases, of course, a newcomer has a pre- 
conceived prejudice in favor of a certain store. Perhaps 
Mrs. Jones has heard of a certain department store and is 
eager to trade there. Perhaps a friend has recommended 
to her a dress shop or grocery store. Possibly a business 
associate of her husband in the new community has urged 


him to try a certain laundry, restaurant, or clothing store. 


But in many cases the newcomer is open to suggestions. 
He welcomes an offer of assistance in a strange com- 
munity. If a local business house writes a cordial letter 
inviting a visit of inspection, there is a good chance that 
it will be accepted when the recipient needs the kind of 
merchandise or service supplied by that firm. 

But much depends upon the effectiveness of the letter 
itself. In addition to a cordial tone, it should convey a 
genuine offer of service. Too many letters to newcomers 
are concerned entirely with selling effort. Their writers 
forget that newcomers, like anybody else, must be given a 
motive, or incentive, for paying a visit to a business con- 
cern. 

Another common weakness of the letter to newcomers 
is an effusive beginning that develops into a “travelogue’ 
about the community. Here is an example: 


Dear Mr. Brown: 


Welcome to St. Louis. We hope you are getting estab- 
lished to your liking, and we are sure you will find the 
neighborhood good cheer what you would expect from 
Missourian hospitality. 

As you become better acquainted with St. Louis, you 
will find that it was the seat of many momentous his- 
torical events. The Lewis and Clark expedition open- 
ing up the Northwest Territory started from here. 

You will be interested in the world famous Open Air 
Theater and Art Museum in Forest Park. The Zoological 
Gardens will delight the children. Grand operas and 
the symphony concerts held at the Kiel Auditorium are 
always well attended. 
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Though many newcomers may be interested in history, 
art, and the theater, it is extremely unlikely that they 
will sit down on bare floors or crates of household goods 
to read a “chapter” on local history and cultural oppor- 
tunities. The foregoing letter excerpt contains 104 words. 
Probably not one recipient in ten actually reads far 
enough to find out what the firm sells, or what services 
and conveniences it can offer him. 

In preparing a letter for mailing to newcomers, the 
writer must remember that his potential readers are busy 
with the problems of moving. They will read a reason- 
ably brief letter if it is well written, but they will not 
take time to digest a history of either the city or the 
writer’s firm. To arouse active reader interest, the letter 
must come quickly to the point, and it must represent the 
“you attitude” from start to finish. 


This Month’s Illustrations 


Illustration No. 1 contains 97 words. The message 
is cordial and friendly, but avoids the common fault of 
over-familiarity. Effective emphasis is placed upon 
service that will assist newcomers in setting up residence 
in the community. 

Illustration No. 2 contains 98 words. Again the 
keynote of the message is genuine, helpful service, and the 
reader is made to feel that he will receive a cordial wel 
come if he calls at the bank to accept its offer of assist- 
ance. 

Illustration No. 3 contains 88 words. The friendli- 
ness and consideration evident in this letter win the read- 
er’s immediate approval. The complete absence of selling 
effort makes the message unusually effective in building 
good will. 

Illustration No. 4 contains 97 words. Although 
the letter represents a large organization, it succeeds it 
personalizing the contact with the reader. It makes him 
feel that a spirit of hospitality and service prevails at The 
Roosevelt. 

Each letter shown on the following page does an A-l 
job in establishing contact with newcomers. Each letter 
avoids suggestion of the profit motive, emphasizing i 
stead the idea of genuine service to the. reader. Each 
message also reflects a tone of friendliness and sincerity, 
but avoids the common pitfalls of effusiveness and verbal 
back slapping. And finally, each letter body contains les 
than 100 words, thereby avoiding the psychological hand 
cap of a long message. 

In short, this month’s illustrations meet all the 
quirements of a sound direct-mail approach to newcomef 
They show how to approach new residents in a mannéf 
that gets attention, interest, and favorable action from# 
large percentage of readers. wit 
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TEL. 3303 


J. J. STANGEL HARDWARE COMPANY 


OIiSTRIBUTORS 


HARDWARE-INDUSTRIAL-AUTOMOTIVE 
BRANCHES 
MODERN AUTO PARTS CO. SHEBOYGAN 
J. 4. STANGEL HOWE. CO. STURGEON BAY 


EIGHTH AT oUAY 


MANITOWOC, wis. 


Q) February 3, 1947 


Ur. and Mrs. Leo Jones 
815 South Tenth Street 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


Dear Mr. and Mrs. Jones: 


Welcome to Manitowoc! We are glad 
you have decided to make it your home, and 
we want to extend to you every courtesy 
within our power, 


When you have a convenient moment, 
we hope you will pay us a visit. You will 
want to inspect our complete stocks of house- 
wares, paints, and general hardware. Perhaps 
there is some special service we can perform 


to assist you in getting settled in your new 
home. 


It will be a pleasure to serve you 
and we hope you'll come in soon. You will 
find a cordial welcome awaiting you here. 

Sincerely yours, 

J. J. STANGEL HDWE. CO. 

C Q ans 

Joseph F. Zimmer 

Mgr. Credits & Collections 





B.FORMAN ©) 


CLINTON AVENUE SOUTH 
R@HESTER- NEW YORK 


February 7, 1947 


Mrs. Arthur B. Hadley 
8810 Harrison Street 
Rochester, New York 


Dear Mrs. Hadley: 


Welcome to Rochester! We feol sure you will 
enjoy your residence here. 


It is qur hope that this message will convey 
to you something of the friendliness that is 
traditional at Forman's. You are cordially 
invited to pay us a visit whenever you find 
it convenient . . . to become familiar with 
our numerous departments and let us explain 
to you the many convenient services we have 
to offer you. 


We want this letter to be the initial link in 
a chain of friendship that will continue for 
many years. 


Sincerely yours, 
7%. TORMAN COMPANY 
7 , 
4S ria y fy 
Leonard Berry , 
Credit Manager WY 
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Q Central National Bank ©) 
HA ere 66 2 - 


\N=—A, Greencastle, Ind. ——~/ 
om —») 


February 10, 1947 


“r. John F. Graham 
1272 Indiana Avenue 
Greencastle, Indiana 


Deer Mr. Graham: 


We extend to you a most cordisl welcome to Greencastle, 
and hope that you will enjoy living in this community. 


In past years we have had the pleasure of providing in- 
formation about local conditions for many newcomers, end we 
shall be very gled to assist you in any way possible. Also, 
our experience of more than sixty-three years in sound, con- 
structive banking enables us to offer you complete financial 
service for every need. 


Please consider this letter your invitation to pay us a 
visit, and to make use of any service we can provide for your 


convenience. 
Sincerely yours, , Z 
7 - CA ° 
i? Ath d- CTXKa_, 
Fred L. O'Rair 
President 








PRIDE OF THE SOUTH 
> 
Y (| EY eee U~SnA~ 


February l, 1947 


Mr. Robert L. Kimball 
2 Terrace Avenue 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Dear Mr, Kimball: 
Welcome to New Orleans! 


We are glad that you and your family 
have come to live in "America's Most Interesting 
City," and we feel sure you will enjoy living 


Perhaps we are "different," for New 
Orleans has holidays of its om, customs of its 
om, and traditions of its om. If we may help 
you to make the most of these new experiences, 
doing so will be a pleasure. 


The Roosevelt is ready to serve you 
and your friends in its many public and private 
rooms. Your inquiries and your visits here will 
be most welcome. 
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@ Business Volume Is 7 Per Cent Higher Than a Year Agoe 


THE VOLUME of business has continued to hold up 


well during the immediate post-holiday season. One of the 
major factors is the high level of consumer buying though 
some signs of slackening have recently appeared in several 
lines in some sections of the country. Even though the 
present large volume of business is not maintained, the total 
will still be much higher than in most previous years. Shifts 
and variations among different lines are likely to become 
more marked, however, and wide divergences can be 
expected throughout the year. 


THE TOTAL VOLUME of business is being maintained at 
about 7 per cent higher than it was during the first months 
of last year. It is also being supported by steadily rising 
industrial production, which is coming more nearly into 
balance with sales than it has been since the prewar years. 
Each month the total output of factories is coming closer 
to filling up the shortages to meet the long-deferred con- 
sumer demand. 


THE LA SALLE MAP of Business Conditions this month 
is quite different from usual in that the areas in which 
business has increased less than the national average are 
very small. Outside those areas business is far above the 
national average. In general, the agricultural regions show 
more increases than do the industrial districts. In many in- 
dustrial centers, however, business has been at a high level, 
with consumer buying showing greater increases over a 
year ago than do other indicators of business activity. 





THE AREA of least favorable business is New York City 
and the region around it. In some of the communities there 
business has fallen below last year and trade is less active, 
Some of the falling off has been due to reduced financial 
operations on Wall Street and among the major banks. The 
total volume of financial transactions has fallen off more 
than has consumer buying in retail stores. 


IN THE INDUSTRIAL region around the Great Lakes 
and throughout much of the South, activity increased about 
the same as the national average. Comparisons may become 
more favorable with last year, as in many of the industries 
production a year ago was greatly reduced by strikes. In 
the South the winter tourist trade has stimulated business 
activity, although in some localities high prices have re. 
duced spending. Declines in cotton and some other farm 
products have also kept activity from rising as much as it 
would have done if the rapidly rising trends of a few 
months ago had continued to prevail. 


IN CANADA the volume of trade has been very well 
maintained in spite of the interruptions in production dur. 
ing several months last year. The current trend, apart from 
some post-holiday recession in a few lines, is gradually up 
ward. Business has held up best in the farming districts 
where good crops and high prices have kept farm income 
close to the high peak of two years ago.—BUSINESS 
BULLETIN, La Salle Extension University, Chicago, Il. 
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million dollars or about 6 per cent during December 
to an estimated total of 9,773 million dollars. Most 
types of indebtedness increased sharply over the year- 

















CONSUMER CREDIT outstanding increased 578 


STATISTICS 


CONSUMER INSTALMENT SALE CREDIT, 


EXCLUDING AUTOMOTIVE 


In millions of dollars] 


[Estimated amounts outstanding. 
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SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK 

The Retail Credit Association of Schenectady County, 
Schenectady, New York, has elected the following 
officers and directors to serve for the ensuing year: 
President, Burton V. Consaul, Sherry-Williams Tire & 
Rubber Co.; Vice-Presidents: Catherine M. Davey, 
Ellis Hospital; Harold F. Lewis, Mohawk National 
Bank; and Seward Mallory, Personal Finance Co.; 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. Leslie Walton, Schenectady 
Trust; and Assistant Secretary, Margaret E. McHale, 
Directors: Albert P. Bantham, Credit Bureau 
of Schenectady; Kenneth E. Buhrmaster, J. H. Buhr- 
master Co.; Stannard M. Butler, Schenectady Union- 
Star; Arthur K. Carmel, Industrial Bank of Schenectady ; 
Bernard J. Cohen, Imperial Cloak Co.; Joseph F. Con- 
nelly, Connelly Bros. Dairy; Paul $. Dworsky, Star 
Furniture Co.; George L. Edmonds, The Wallace Co. ; 
Robert H. Hallenbeck, Pedrick’s Glass Garden; Philip 
G. Horwitz, Lady Lee-Evelyn Shop; Edward A. 
Mahoney, David Mahoney Co.; Charles L. Marvin, 
C.P.A.; Rudolph Meyer, H. S. Barney Co.; W. Donald 
Millard, G. E. Van Vorst Co.; William R. Moore, 
Roberts Funeral Home, Scotia, N. Y.; Kenneth D. 
Myers, Burtiss Motor Sales; William F. McCormack, 
Insurance; Arthur A. Riedlinger, Tex Riedlinger, Ad- 
vertising; and Ivan A. Sand, Union Fern. 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


The Retail Credit Granters of San Jose elected the 
following officers for 1947: President, Walter Dean, 
Farmers Union; Vice-President, Thelma Waldron, 
Orchard Supply Co.; and Secretary-Treasurer, Louise 
Dubois, Brooks. 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


Officers and directors recently elected by the Corpus 
Christi Credit Executives Association are as follows: 
President, Alton Foster, the Borden Co.; Vice-President, 
Pearl Cutsinger, Gillespie Buick Co.; Secretary, Nell 
Futch, Roy Murray Motors; and Treasurer, Reba May, 
George Jones, Inc. Directors: Hubert Wilems, San 
Antonio Machine & Supply Co.; W. K. Hastings, 
Nueces Credit Co.; R. L. Thomas, Six Points Hardware 
Co.; Gordon L. Lewis, Merchants Credit Association ; 
and Tom C. Walker, Central Power & Light Co. 


TROY, NEW YORK 


At a recent meeting of the Troy Retail Credit Associa- 
tion, Troy, New York, the following officers and 
directors were elected for 1947: President, Sam Wald- 
man, Fern Furniture Co.; Vice-President, Elsie Quinlan, 
Williams Tire & Rubber Co.; Treasurer, Henrietta 
Brockum, J. M. Warren Co.; and Secretary, Hugh 


Segel’s. 
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Domestic Finance Corporation. Directors: 


Graham, 
Caroline Harmon, Gumble Furniture Co.; John T, 
Moran, Personal Finance Co. of New York; Evelyn 
Prentiss, Up to Date Store; Laverne Conklin, Denby’s 
Department Store; Justin Driscoll, W & M_ Gross; 


Bank; and Helen 


Thelma Greelis, National City 
Downey, Credit Bureau of Troy. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


The annual election and installation of officers of 
the Associated Retail Credit Men of San Francisco was 
held on January 16. The following officers were in- 
stalled for the ensuing year: President, Daniel D. 
Rowlands, Hale Bros. Stores; Vice-President, George T. 
Petersen, San Francisco Bank; Treasurer, Charles J. 


Benson, Retailers Credit Association; and Secretary, 
Charles W. Doran, Retailers Credit Association. 


Frank Batty, Hale Bros. Stores; Sol Fibish, 
Livingston Bros.; O. W. Frieberg, American Trust Co.; 
Frank E. Maguet, White House; Frank Osen, McKale’s; 
Bert C. Duncan, Robert S. Atkins Co.; Roy Tretheway, 
Earle C. Anthony; S. A. Schneider, Krout & Schneider; 
and Marcus A. Levison, Roos Bros. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Members of the Retail Credit Association of Houston, 
Texas, recently elected the following officers and direc: 
tors to serve in 1947: President, John Jacob Tryling, 
Westheimer-Hudson Furniture; Ist Vice-President, 
George H. Blohm, Wilson Stationery & Printing; 
2nd Vice-President, Marston D. Pell, Gulf Oil Corp.; 
Treasurer, Hugo F. Junker, Ralph Rupley’s; and Secre 
tary, M. Edward Truitt, Credit Bureau of Houston. 
Directors: Sherman Harris, Creditor’s Service Bureau; 
Paul A. Duchesne, Houston Natural Gas Co.; Alexis 5. 
Kottwitz, Mosk Clothes Shop; Edward H. Lassiter, 
Foley Brothers; Sam W. Tigner, Medical & Dental 
Service Bureau; Miss Velma Tulen, Phenix Dairy; Ms 
Mary Bess Vann, Avenue Floral Co.; and James W. 
Waddle, Stowers Furniture Co. 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 

The Knoxville Retail Credit Association officers and 
directors for 1947 are: President, L. M. Hiscock, Edeles 
Furniture Co.; Ist Vice-President, S. J. Nicely, Miller’: 
2nd Vice-President, T. E. Kirkham, W. W. Woodruf 
Hardware Co.; 3rd Vice-President, L. M. Parry, Te 
nessee Mill-Mine Supply; and Secretary-Treasurtt, 
Audrey C. Bittle, Retail Credit Association. Directors: 
B. T. Bartlett, Park National Bank; Joe G. Sullivat 
Tennessee Valley Bank; J. I. Dale, S. H. George & Sons) 
L. M. Tanner, Red & Gray Tire Co.; K. K. Altom 
Moser Furniture Co.; G. Earl Hindley, Coleman, Hiné 
ley & Johnson; and J. E. Huddleston, Hope Bros. © 
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WE MOVE OUR SHOPPING facilities into homes, 
when we offer mail order and telephone order conven- 
iences, just as we move our merchandise into homes 
when we make delivery of purchases. To enlarge credit 
operations and promote increased sales; we must also 
increase the number of customers, and our services to 
them. 

Credit offices now are being taken right into the cus- 
tomer’s first floor front through the ever increasing solici- 
tation of credit business. Is there any reason why this 
solicitation in the home cannot be made an investment 
in good will, as well as an investment in good credit 
customers? There still seems to be hesitation on the 
part of many prospective credit users to come to the 
credit department ; notwithstanding the efforts that have 
been made to dress up credit offices and give them an 
atmosphere of friendlifress. Customers who have been 
referred to the office in connection with credit trans- 
actions compare it to a summons for illegal parking. 
They resent it. 

Taking the Friendly Interview 


Taking the friendly credit interview into the privacy 
of the customer’s home accomplishes more than many of 
us realize. Then, too, there are innumerable customers 
who are not able to come in to make a personal applica- 
tion, perhaps through lack of time, busy days at home, 
or even illness or physical handicaps. Many think it 
will take all day to apply for an account, and when they 
come into town, do not wish to lose time from their 
limited shopping hours. Some seem unwilling to wait 
even for a short period. They take a look, and decide to 
return the next time they are in town. 

The great number of requests for a credit account 
received by telephone and by letter prove the wisdom of 
the personal solicitation effort. There is no reason why 
a properly trained representative cannot take as good 
an application within the customer’s home, maybe better, 
than one which is taken in the credit office. The credit 
application on a portal-to-portal basis; why not? 
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There are two possible sources of solicitors: your 
own employees and those employed by a firm which 
specializes in this kind of work. Concerns doing survey 
work, research work, or public opinion polls, might be 
well fitted for extensive solicitation work. These solics 
tors should work exclusively in your interest, and not 
tngage in similar work for others locally at the same 
time ; thus avoiding the temptation of peddling the names 
of prospective credit customers to your competitors, 

When a campaign of this kind is decided upon, there 
should be a period of liaison between the solicitors and 


Credit Department to the 
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the credit office to set up the program, establish goals 
and write up procedures. Those entrusted with the 
responsibility of interviewing the prospective customers 
should be selected with extreme care. They must be 
tactful, refined, have a cheerful attitude of helpfulness, 
and, under no circumstances, be the least bit inclined 
toward inquisitiveness. The credit interviewer in the 
office is selected because of special qualifications; the 
credit interviewer in the home should be equally fitted 
for this delicate work. And women seem to be most 
successful in this field. 


S/S, These solicitors should approximate diplomats extra- 


ordinary, for many will be the problems to be discussed 
and presented for solution! They will hear complaints 
of all kinds. In preparation, there should be a period 
of indoctrination in the store’s training department. 
We must remember that \these representatives are not 
selling a material thing; they' are arranging contacts 
that should lead to pleasant relationships for years to 
come. 

In the arrangement of such accounts, there should be 
no clouding of the terms, nor any high-pressure selling 
to obtain the account. It may even prove advantageous 
to withdraw without concluding the application, and for- 
get about the whole thing; rather than use methods which 
might result in unfavorable reactions. Any comment, 
however, should be noted when offered, favorable or 
otherwise. 

A signed application giving the usual credit informa- 
tion is the most desirable form of procedure, and for 
this a small, informal 3 x 5 card serves excellently. 
This card should be designed so that one side contains 
all the data necessary for credit checking. In a few cases 
the reverse side may be used, if necessary. Requiring 
the customer to sign the application establishes the fact 
that a call has been made, and the customer interviewed. 
This also secures the customer’s authorization for the 
arrangement of the charge account and prevents any 
misunderstanding about the purpose of the interview. 
These cards may be designed to fit into a permanent file. 

In large cities, to determine the advisability of solicit- 
ing chosen areas, analysis should be made of the popula- 
tion density, number of houses owned, real estate ap- 
praisals, apartment districts and income brackets; an 
analysis of your own accounts and customer shopping 
habits is likewise helpful. A personal tour of neighbor- 


hoods by representatives of the credit office and of the 
solicitation firm, in advance of the solicitation, might 
prove of great value in the arrangement of the program. 


(Turn to “Credit Department,” page 29.) 
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From Roseland to Realism in 1947 


M. A. Davis, Vice President, Hartney Company Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 


T IS GENERALLY conceded that this year will be 
I the great leveler. The merry-go-round will start, 
customers getting even with stores where they were 
shabbily treated during the shortage years. Merchants 
will trot out their little black book, they will eliminate 
the suppliers who did not give them a fair share of mer- 
chandise, and will trade only with 
who delivered the goods, who did not request so much 


the manufacturers 


extra for merchandise, or who, at least, gave them a 
reasonable amount of their product. This article, how- 
ever, will deal with “Credit” in 1947, and this, too, 
will startle and awaken many. 

Those of us who have been engaged in instalment sell- 
ing for the past 25 years, felt that the war years had 
brought the ‘Roseland Utopia,” or whatever else you 
want to call it. This year, with a great re_of 
the hard goods, radio slec- 










fric refrigerators, etc., available, and terms down_to 
[0 per cent (which is the lowest figure advertised to 
date), accounts will require more careful checking and 
scrutinizing than they have_b eceiving for the past 
five years. Business should be as good in 
was in 46. With terms reduced, and merchants now in 
control of their own business, it should not be difficult 
to call up sizable sales figures, everything depending on 
production. 









, =a & 


Ceilings being off most of the hard goods, 
manufacturers should have the 
which they will be able to do, at a profit. 

The question for the instalment merchant is how to 
handle this 
less than last year, how is he equipped to handle busi- 
ness now, with competition on terms already here. Most 
of the smaller stores would like to see down payment 
and length of contract remain at 3344 down and 10 to 
12 months on the balance. Giving this subject careful 
consideration, business would be seriously 


incentive to produce, 


increased business properly, or, if it is 


curtailed if 
Provincial Legislatures passed bills keeping terms at war- 
time levels. On 10 per cent down and a compulsory 
carrying charge of one-half of one per cent per month, 
this would meet most people’s pocketbooks, and would 
not prevent individual merchants or large chains from 
For the individual 
who could only pay ten per cent, the dealer could accept 
this sale and it would be a considerable part of each 
dealer’s volume. Our company will try to get more 


trying to get more than ten per cent. 


than ten per cent down, if the salesman cannot secure 
it, he will submit the contract for approval. After 
checking the record through the Credit Bureau, if the 
purchaser does not measure up, he will be requested to 
One thing 
is certain, from now on sales will be on an individual 
What you took in °43-’44-or '45, may not be 


acceptable in ’47 with a lower down payment. 
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pay more down, or the sale will be refused. 


basis. 
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The instalment merchant has perhaps the lowest ac- 
counts receivable on his books since he started in business. 
With the help of local Credit Bureaus, he can start 
off on the right foot, with lower down payments, but, 
to a more selective type of customer. Borderline cases 
should be refused, and reported to the Bureau for the 
protection of fellow merchants. This is the time to 
put our business on a firmer foundation. Credit is not 
as cheap as prewar, but it will get there soon enough. 
We may find that if accounts are not paid promptly, we 
can expect to go back to the old days of writs, seizures, 
bailiff sales, and bad advertising for instalment business. 

Instalment merchants have a grand opportunity now of 
selling to those who have a habit of meeting their 
It is expected that radio, appliance 
and furniture business should be good for the next five 
Extending of credit will play a great part in 
deciding whether these years are going to be profitable 
or whether the instalment business will get back to 
“no down payment,” “no interest,” and of course “no 
We should not forget 1940 and 1941. Business 
We can make it better by the intelligent 
extending of credit and collecting our accounts. The 


obligations on time. 


years. 


business.” 
will be good. 


pent-up demand for merchandise, we are told, is stag: 
gering: appliances, covering 
bedroom sets, automobiles and many other lines. The 
instalment merchant is on the threshold of his greatest 
vears. Selling willbe the easiest part. The deciding 
factor will be to whom he sells. If the merchant is not 
properly organized to collect, he should sell for cash only. 

Instalment business is here to stay; the only thing 
that could bring it into disrepute would be the old pre 
If merchants go back to this 
then legislation curbing instalment selling is bound t 
We can sell practically all the merchandis 
good manufacturers will produce for the next few yeas 
at least. Under no circumstances should merchants com 
pete on terms. If anything like this takes place it will 
prove The departmental stores and_ large 
chains realize that there should be no competition 
terms. ‘This is certainly a step in the right direction. 

We are facing “New Frontiers.’”” While we are net 
pioneering any longer, we must meet the challenge from 
Banks, companies, _ travel 
bureaus, and many others, all trying to snare the instal 
ment dollar. ‘The merchant who sells and delivers some 
thing tangible and useful has the best opportunity of get 
ting that dollar. If you have kept pace with changitl 
conditions in granting instalment credit, you need no 
worry. If you are granting credit “like the good @ 
days,” in a short time you will be among the missifg 
Let’s try and make 1047 the beginning of a new era? 


housing, electric floor 


War competition on terms. 


follow. 


disastrous. 


other sources: insurance 





prosperity in the instalment business. * 
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(Beginning on page 27) SPELLpESTE Cyl PEPER HE ETT 


Monthly meetings should be held with all of the solici- 
tors and selected credit department employees, for the 
discussion: of problems, and the review of standards. 
These meetings may take place in the form of a luncheon 
and can be friendly in discussion. 

The cards or applications may be listed alphabetically. 
With constant supervision systems may be developed to 
the greatest efficiency. A record should be kept of the 
‘st ac- § daily production of each solicitor, to be used as an over-all 
siness. measurement of production. |The quality of the work 

start § should be stressed as against quantity., A second thorough 








s, but, § examination of the applications should be made by a 
> cases B senior credit interviewer before they are submitted for 
or the § processing. Applications not up to credit department 
me to § standards for clearness and sufficiency of information 


is not § should be noted and referred back to the soliciting super- 
nough. & visor. 


tly, we Supervisors with whom contacts may be made during 
izures, B the progress of the work, should be appointed by the 
usiness. § soliciting firm. They should examine the applications 


now of § for quality of workmanship and submit them daily to the 
x their § credit office. All steps to speed up processing, consistent 
ypliance B with the usual credit safeguards, should be established. 
ext five § The credit bureau should be advised in advance of your 
part in § plans, and the number of daily applications that may be 
ofitable § expected, so that they too can be ready to furnish prompt 
yack to B service. Other departments in your own organization, 
rse “no B likely to be affected, should also be notified. Whenever 
Busines § it is possible, the solicitors might be prepared to offer, to 
telligent B selected applicants, some type of merchandise which can 
;. Thebe made into a charge to the account. This, of course, 
is stag: § makes the account active immediately, and cements good 
overing, § relationship. 

s. The§ In an operation of this kind there is always the problem 
greatest Bot the account which for many reasons, may not be 
deciding § aceptable.) Every credit executive knows the reasons why 
nt is not Bcertain credit applications cannot be approved. The 
ash only.§ solution to this problem should be studied, and some plan 
ly thing §§ of operation carried out which fits into your policy regard- 
old pre § ing unacceptable applications. You will have to set up 
k to this §this procedure—letters, return visits, do-nothing, wait- 
ound tof for developments—whichever works best in connection 
rchandie§@with your credit standards. ‘ In any event, there is a 
ew yeals@ great deal of good will involved, and it can be retained 
ints comfy intelligent action. 

-e it wil Finally, besides the continual supervision of the 
nd larg§ivlicitation, there should be a periodic checking of the 
tition o§results of the work, and a knowledge of costs; the 
direction $number of accounts accepted, the number of accounts 
e are notused, and the amount of monthly purchases. The devel- 
‘pment and employment of procedure for greater usage 
s, trave—fot solicited and inactive accounts should be the constant 
the instal Mim of both the credit department and the soliciting firm. 
vers some Additional benefits which may be extremely helpful 
ity of getfdevelop as a by-product of the solicitation of charge ac- 
changimicounts. Establishing of deferred accounts, a cross-section 
need néjfot customer reactions, customer acceptance of merchandise 
good oi™and notices of removal, and reactivation of closed ac- 
e missinggounts can be used to improve customer relations.— 


ew era WgClarence E. Wolfinger, Credit Manager, Lit Brothers, 
s#BPhiladelphia, Pa. en 
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“I was fortunate enough quite recently, to have handed to 
me by one of my business friends, a copy of your Creprr Wor Lp. 
I was so interested by the contents and also as your problems 
are so very similar to ours over here, I was wondering if it 
would be at all possible for me to be in receipt of regular 
copies of your publication. Is it published in this country, and 
if so, perhaps you could inform me through which news agent 
I could obtain it? Failing this, is there any method by which 
I could become a regular subscriber?”—Hugh L. Craig, 
George M. Craig & Sons Ltd., London, England. 


=) 


“I was very much surprised and pleased to receive 
my quarter century pin this morning. I never real- 
ized that it had been such a long time since I first 
became a member.”—L. H. Chalifour, Office Man- 
ager, J. J. Moreau & Son, Manchester, N. H. 


Ps 


“All letters leaving this office are now patterned after the 
ideas and suggestions contained in Mr. Marra’s book, Stream- 
lined Letters. Personally, I feel that my work has improved 
tremendously as a result of my study of the N.R.C.A. extension 
course. And I always keep the textbook, handy to help solve 
any new problem which may arise.”—Archie Runcie, Account- 
ant, Canada Permanent Mortgage Corp., Vancouver, B. C., 
Canada. 

x 
“I recently returned to South Africa from Active 
Service, having been a prisoner-of-war in Germany, 
and now wish to reinstate my membership in your 
Association.”—A. Hirsowitz, Treisman, Hirsowitz & 
Co., Johannesburg, South Africa. 


| 


“Dr. Phelps’ fine Book, Retail Credit Fundamentals, is the 
basis of a fifteen-minute talk by me every week at our credit 
luncheon. Approximately one chapter is discussed. Con- 
gratulations on your fine book.”—Louis M. Long, Manager, 
Retail Merchants Association of Ada, Ada, Oklahoma. 


a 


“This will acknowledge receipt of the quarter cen- 
tury club button, for which I thank you. This will be 
one of my treasured remembrances.”—A. F. Kuhle- 
man, President, Krupp & Tuffly, Houston, Texas. 

4) 

“I think your office deserves a great deal of credit in getting 
out Important Steps in Retail Credit Operation, it will be of 
service to the individual, and also afford a fine medium of pub- 
licity for new members. The Association can well afford to 
invest some money in distributing it in the proper places.”— 
Frederick W. Walter, Credit Manager, The Bailey Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Chairman, Educational Committee, N.R.C.A. 

i) 

“Enjoyed reading your ‘Journeys’ in the January 
CREDIT WORLD as it brought back pleasant 
memories of our trip to San Francisco in 1939,.”— 
James D. Hays, General Manager, Harrisburg Credit 
Exchange, Harrisburg, Pa. 

—) 

“It was so good of you to write me about the Honorary Life 
Membership. As a cover-to-cover reader of the Crepir WorLD 
I read every word of the account of your travels, and in that 
way see the names of many of my friends. You have made a 
great success of the Creprr Wortp, and the general handling 
of the affairs of the Association since you became connected 
with it has been nothing less than magnificent.”—William 
Browne, 167 Glenwood St., Malden, Mass. 

i) 

“Mr. William R. Kuhns of BANKING suggested 
‘Streamlined Letters’ to us as one of the best books 
on correspondence. Will you please send us a 
copy.”—The Manager, Bank of Cochin, Ltd., Erna- 
kulam, South India. 
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Collection Scoreboard 


December, 1946 2. «6. ce 


CITIES 


1946 1945 1946 


Atlanta. Ga - 
Baltimore, Md é 597 50 4;59.0 
Birmingham. Ala Ne ) 56 6/646 
Boston. Mass 


Cedar Rapids, Ia 99 } ( 683 327 


Cincinnati, Ohio 4/652) 603 j 31.3 }400/19.7 }326/539/22 544 519 
Cleveland, Ohio 9 2/63 5141 3}542 384/32 61348/404131 4 4 2 1167 |445 


Columbus, Ohio 
Davenport. Ia 
Denver, Colo 

Des Moines. la 
Detroit. Mich 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Kansas City. Mo c 7 20 128 
Little Rock. Ark 
Los Angeles, Calif 750167.0 
Louisville. Ky BObbeh! Wahl ae) 
Lynn, Mass 
Milwaukee. Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn 
New Orleans, La 
New York, N.Y 
Oakland. Calif 
Omaha, Neb 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Providence R I 

St Louis, Mo 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Francisco, Calif 
Santa Barbara, Calif 
Sioux City. la 
Spokane. Wash 
Springfield, Mass 
Toledo. Ohio 

Tulsa, Okla 
Washington. D C 
Worcester. Mass 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Ottawa, Ont 
Vancouver, B.C 


Victoria, B C } 163|92 2\6761427/535 











AT THE REQUEST of many of our mem- 
bers we have resumed publication of collection 
figures in The CREDIT WORLD, beginning 
with this issue. Owing to the shortage of em- 
ployees in bookkeeping and credit departments, 
making it almost impossible to obtain these 
figures, this service, which had been a part of 
The CREDIT WORLD for eleven years, was 
discontinued. 

Formerly, we were able to publish these 
figures the second month after release. But 
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e « . * : December, 1945 


DEPARTMENT STORES | DEPARTMENT STORES WOMEN’S SPECIALTY MEN’S CLOTHING 
(Open Accounts) (Installment Accounts) STORES STORES 


1945 1946 
AV J 


Bins 


35.1'454/235 0 ) ) |53 ( 647 
11419/549 |28 9452 ( 10 c 695/61 517 


239 64 2/737 


75.9503 76.2 |688 


176|57.2 77.6|57.2 
67 2/58 0 81.1|66.4 
62 2/500 |59 c 76 8/480 
138/657 


529)33.1 
58.2/41.2 


848/59 5 
51.9 |38.9 

















now, due to cycle billing, some of the stores 
cannot send their figures promptly; conse- 
quently, we must publish them the third month 
following release. 

Of the 41 cities reporting to us, heretofore, 
only 20, or half that number were able to send 
us their figures before press time for this issue. 
As time goes on, we hope that all the cities will 
be able to report promptly. 


Arthur H. Hert. 
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DISTRESS MERCHANDISE of failing firms soon 
may speed up the country-wide drop in prices. Fifty-one 
firms already have failed. Some Commerce Department 
analysts believe at least 1.000 others will go bankrupt be- 
fore the year is out. When a firm fails, they say, it 
generally is overstocked, and its inventory must be liqui- 
dated at sacrifice prices. The number doing business now 
is at an all-time peak of 3,500,000 firms. This number has 
never been equaled—not even in 1929. 

x** * 

CONSUMER EXPENDITURES for goods and serv- 
ices in 1946 reached a record total of $127 billion, an in- 
crease of nearly 20 per cent above the 1945 figure and 
more than two-thirds larger than the total for the prewar 
peak year of 1941, according to the Department of Com- 
merce. The largest increase last year was in expenditures 
for nondurable goods. 

xk k 

DEPARTMENT STORE charge accounts receivable 
showed about the usual seasonal rise in December and at 
the year-end were more than one-half larger than a year 
earlier. Collections on charge accounts rose slightly, but 
the collection ratio dropped five points to 54 per cent. 
Charge accounts were outstanding, on the average, about 
56 days, approximately six days longer than in December 
last year. Both cash and credit sales showed substantial 
gains from November, and the dollar volume for each 
type of transaction rose to new high levels. Cash sales, 
which continued to account for 57 per cent of the total, 
were 8 per cent higher than in the preceding year. Charge 
account sales showed a 44 per cent increase from a year 
ago, while instalment sales were up 84 per cent. 

xn 2 : 

TOP RANKING Washington Economists predict a 
slump in business in the second or third quarter of 1947, 
and also predict a total of about 5 million unemployed. 
These estimates were the average of forecasts made in a 
fecent poll of 18 leading government and seven nongovern- 
Ment economists. 

kkk 

WISE RETAIL STORE OPERATORS, who bought 
Many, many new and unknown brands of merchandise dur- 
ing the shortage years, have acquired such a collection of 
different brands, that they are anxious to clean out all 
those now which they carried only as a war necessity. 
Special promotions, low prices, mass displays, and featured 
Special advertising are being used widely by retailers to 
Gear out inventory stock of unknown brands. 

22 

ON ONE THING everyone in Washington agrees: 

reign policy won’t change much. The powers that deal 
With us will respect our state department. It will be firm 
and polite. The net effect on business should be good. 

xk 

EVERYONE IS AGREED that the tax burden is great 
and should be reduced as soon as possible. When reduc- 
tions come, it will be important that they be fairly and 
equitably distributed, that they contribute to the mainte- 
nance of purchasing power by reducing the burden on the 
Mass of consumers, and that they help provide the work 


a business incentives essential for a high level of produc- 
ion. 

















DEPARTMENT STORES are making the claim that 
consumers’ complaints are topping sales. Biggest cause of 
complaints is said to be quality of merchandise. Result: 
Stores think that the consumer is no longer in the market 
for ersatz products. 


xk 
THE U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE has 33 
new field offices as a part of its service to businessmen. 
The new services will provide business with basic facts on 
manufacturing industries. Other planned additions will be 
the services of the Marketing Service Division, Trade 
Association and the Construction Division. 
x**«* 
THE BACKBONE of small business in this country is 
in retailing. Five million persons are employed by the 
1,770,000 retail stores in the nation. 


x kk 
THE COMMERCE DEPARTMENT reports the back- 
log of demand for houses, automobiles and major house- 
hold appliances has scarcely been dented, although the in- 
creasing supply of soft goods is encountering some con- 
sumer resistance. 
xk 
BARGAIN SALES are back in the retail ads. Shoppers 
are having opportunity to pick and choose from the great- 
est run of January clearance sales since before the war. 


x**wk 
A. G. DAHLBERG, president of the United States 
Economics Corporation, predicted a 100 per cent increase 
in consumer credit in the next few years and a tapering off 
in the sales at retail of non-durable lines. He forecast a 
3 billion dollar increase in spending in 1947. 
x * 


* 

IN 1920 SEVEN per cent of the executives in charge of 
sales departments held the rank of vice-president. Today, 
sales executives are ranking officials in over 50 per cent of 
the companies studied. 

x*kt 

PEAK IN SAVINGS seems to have been reached with 
declines in volume anticipated. Treasury dominance of 
the money markets. due to the size of the national debt will 
hold interest rates low, with slight hope of anything more 
than slight inching up. f 

* 

THE PROPOSED $37.5 billion of expenditures in 1948, 
nearly three times the total in the year of active defense 
preparation just prior to Pearl Harbor, exceeds even the 
original budget total of last January for the current 1947 
fiscal year although falling short of subsequent estimates. 
A sharp drop in government costs from 1947 to 1948 had 
been expected. 

kkk 


MANY COMPETENT economists believe one of the 
best prescriptions for short and long-range prosperity 
would be a sharp slash in spending, a balanced budget, tax 
cuts, and overhauling of the tax structure to encourage 
investment. Everybody concedes the country’s great 
productive capacity, labor and management skills and un- 
paralleled needs for goods, housing and industrial expan- 
sion. These needs cannot be filled by reviving futile “pump- 
priming” measures. 


xk 

IT IS NO ACCIDENT that our country enjoys the 
highest standards of living in all history; that it provides 
the widest cultural and economic opportunities to the 
average citizen; that it attracts people from all other coun- 
tries. Our obvious advantages derive from a devotion to 
the dignity and the sacredness of the individual citizen. 
They flow from the precept that the states exist for man— 
not man for the state. 


x**k* 

STATE GOVERNMENTS have been asked by the 
Social Security Administration to increase unemployment 
insurance benefits and to extend coverage to millions of 
new workers. 
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KF. acts eee 
That Speak for Themselves! 


Firms in 33 States, Hawaii and 6 Canadian Provinces 
are using Better Letters Service each month. The num- 
ber of Service subscribers more than doubled in 1946. 


You, too, will find Better Letters Service worth many 
times its cost. Each issue will bring you a stimulating 
digest of methods and ideas that get results by mail. 


Seven Good Reasons for Subscribing to 


BETTER LETTERS SERVICE —— 
Edited by W. H. Butterfield 


Here’s what you'll get: 


. Each month you will receive five com- 
plete specimens of model letters that will 
help you do a better public relations job 
for your firm. The letters handle collec- 
tions, inactive accounts, credit sales pro- 
motion, adjustments, and other credit de- 
partment problems. 


2. Each month, too, you will receive a 
four-page Better Letters Bulletin contain- 
ing practical suggestions and showing the 
causes and effects of common letter faults. 
This monthly bulletin will help you to 
write more effective letters—to do a better 
job in building good will for your firm. 


7 Timely Tips From Here and There, a 
regular department of Better Letters Serv- 
ice. This page will bring you practical, 
profitable ideas from a wide variety of 
sources. It serves as a “clearing house” 
of up-to-the-minute information on effec- 
tive business letter practices. 


4. Credit Letter Pitfalls, another regular 
monthly feature. Each month a common 
pitfall of credit correspondence is illus- 
trated and analyzed in a way that enables 
you to avoid it in your letters. 


5. Choosing the Right Words, a depart- 
ment that will help you improve your word 
choice and make your letters more forceful. 


6. Questions and Answers on Letter Writ- 
ing, a regular feature which answers ques- 
tions submitted by credit department per- 
sonnel. 


7. How to Write Good Credit Letters (47 
pp., N.R.C.A., 1946), by W. H. Butterfield. 
This practical little book outlines and illus- 
trates fifteen ways to improve your letters. 











All for °25°° a Year 


NOTE: Previous issues of the Better Letters Service commencing 
January, 1946, are available— while they last—for $2.00 each. 


FILL OUT THIS COUPON...MAIL IT TODAY 
National Retail Credit Association 
218 Shell Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Please enter my subscription for your Better Letters Service for one year, price $25.00. Also send me previous issues# 
$2.00 each for the months of_-_- : 


Check enclosed [(_] Mail bill 7) 


Name ——_— 





Position 








Firm Name and Address___-_--_--—SSS 
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